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While two tanks close in on this unfortunate farmstead during the German advance 
through Russia in 1941, a Panzer IV, accompanied by infantry keep a watchful eye on the 
situation. It typifies the Wehrmacht's approach to blitzkreig. /n /ssue 28 of War Monthly, 


we publish the story of the development of German tanks from their beginnings in 
World War I, through the wooden mock-ups of the 1930s, to the Tigers, Panthers 
and big-gun variants of World War II. 


Biscay’s shallow waters gave Allied air power the 
chance to strike hard at the growing U-boat threat 


Instead, while passing through the Bay of Biscay danger 
area the boats remained submerged during the day, and 
surfaced at night when they were almost immune to air 
attack, to recharge batteries. At the cost of slight delays 
getting into the Atlantic, these tactics served the U-boat 
crews well, From summer 1941 until June 1942, the first 
phase of the Battle of Biscay, only one U-boat was sunk 
in the Bay; four others suffered damage. 

The first U-boat sinking, during the protracted battle, 
came on 30 November 1941. Flying Officer Holdsworth 
had taken off from Chivenor in Devon at 0609, in a Whitley 
of No. 502 Squadron. Six hours later, patrolling the outer 
part of the Bay, his radar operator observed a ‘contact’ 
five miles away, slightly to starboard, Holdsworth turned 
towards the contact and increased speed, and just under a 
minute later he sighted a U-boat on the surface three miles 
away. Almost at the same instant the German look-outs 
sighted the Whitley and the U-boat began to dive. 
Holdsworth was still a mile away when it submerged, The 
Whitley pilot realized that it was too late to attack along 
the boat's heading, so he turned and put down a stick of 
three 25010 depth charges, spaced at 45ft across the 
U-boat's last observed track just ahead of the diving 
swirl. The depth charges detonated, each one sending a 
cloud of spray high into the air. Holdsworth reported : 
'After the attack the water turned a dirty brown colour. 
Aircraft then took a full turn to port and came down the 
U-boat's track and released a second stick of three depth 
charges along track about 100 yards ahead of the swirl. 
Nothing further was seen. The aircraft remained in the 
vicinity for 32 minutes, then set course for base.' 

It is now clear from German records that the 'dirty 
brown colour marked the grave of Kapitanleutnant 
(Lieutenant) Opitz and the crew of U206. 

Another successful air attack on a U-boat in the Bay of 
Biscay would not be made for more than seven months, 
Meanwhile Air Vice- Marshal Bromet's efforts did improve 
the effectiveness of No. 19 Group. During the first 10 months 


of the Biscay campaign the Group's worst handicap was 
being unable to attack U-boats at night, And this was 
precisely when the German boats spent most time on the 
surface. The solution was a powerful searchlight, fitted 
into aircraft specialising in night operations, These aircraft 
were to close their targets using radar until just before the 
echoes disappeared off the screen. Then the searchlight 
operator in the aircraft's nose switched on the light and 
identified the radar contact; and if it was a U-boat the 
pilot could attack it visually. The special searchlight for 
U-boat detection was conceived, designed and built by 
Squadron Leader Humphrey de Verde Leigh, and became 
known as the 'Leigh Light'. It was first tested during 1941 
and in the spring of 1942 a new unit, No. 172 Squadron 
equipped with Leigh Light Wellingtons, began training to 
carry out night attacks, 

The first boat to suffer a Leigh Light attack was the 
Italian submarine Luigi Torelli (one of a score operating in 
conjunction with U-boats from the Biscay ports) which 
set out from La Pallice on the morning of 3 June 1942 
bound for a patrol area off Puerto Rico in the Caribbean. 
Shortly after midnight her bridge watch were amazed to 
find themselves and the submarine bathed in the light from 
a powerful searchlight coming towards them. Their 
amazement turned to horror when the subsequent depth 
charge attack, carried out by Squadron Leader Jeaff 
Greswell of 172 Sqdn., smashed the boat's gyro compass 
and damaged her steering gear; a small fire in the battery 
compartment made it necessary to flood the ammunition 
magazine to prevent an explosion. Luigi Torelli was forced 
to return to port. She had been fortunate to survive. The 
long period of near-immunity from air attack at night was 
over. The second phase of the battle had begun. 

Just over a month later another 172 Sqdn. pilot, Pilot 
Officer W. Howell, achieved the first night ‘kill’ using a 
Leigh Light. Early on 5 July his radar operator picked up a 
contact seven miles away. Howell turned towards it and 
the radar operator called off the ranges until, at one mile, 


the searchlight operator switched on the Leigh Light. In 
its beam Howell watched the U-boat trying to dive to 
safety, But it was too late. The stern and conning tower 
were still visible when Howell released a stick of four 
depth charges; his rear gunner observed that ‘at least two 
must have been well within lethal range’. Howell orbited 
the subsiding cloud of spray and released a flame float 
which showed '. . . the swirling mass of water had extended 
appreciably and was much darker than the rest of the sea." 
It marked the end of U502 (Kapitanleutnant von Rosenteil), 
on her way home after sinking seven merchantmen in the 
Caribbean. 

During June and July 1942 the five Leigh Light Welling- 
tons available had sighted 11 U-boats at night and attacked 
six of them, sinking one and damaging two. Now the 
U-boat crews were faced with the demoralizing threat of air 
attack at night without any sort of warning; they called 
Leigh's searchlight ‘Das verdammte Licht!’ (‘That damned 
light.) 

In mid-July Germany's submarine C-in-C, Admiral Karl 
Donitz (Befehlshaber des Unterseeboote), revised his Bay 
of Biscay standing orders: 'Because the danger of attacks 
without warning from radar-equipped aircraft is greater by 
night than by day, in future U-boats are to surface by day 
«^ This change was a bonus for Air Vice- Marshal 
Bromet's daylight air patrols. The number of U-boat 
sightings rose from 14 in June and 16 in July to 34 in 
August and 37 in September. During this four-month 
period four boats were sunk in the Bay and eight damaged, 
a monthly success-rate six times greater than that before 
the development of the Leigh Light. 

From early October 1942 U-boat sightings decreased, 
and by the month's end the rate was almost down to that 
before the Leigh Light's introduction. What had hap- 
pened? Dónitz had ordered a crash program to fit all 


The sturdy Short Sunderland, 
which 'killed' over 30 U-boats. 
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U-boats with Metox, a special receiver which detected 
ASV Mark II radar. The Metox operator heard the emissions 
as a buzz in his earphones ; since radar signals far outrange 
echoes received, the German crews had plenty of time to 
submerge before their boats showed on the aircrafts’ 
screens, The coming of Metox in October 1942 constituted. 
the third phase, one in which U-boats were relatively safe 
from air attack. Nevertheless Dónitz ordered his boats to 
be armed with a standard AA armament of two 20mm 
cannon. The second and third phases of the campaign 
were frustrating for No. 19 Group for between June 1942 
and March 1943 its seven 'kills' cost 100 aircraft damaged 
or destroyed whereas convoy air escorts claimed 22 U-boats 
in the same period. But another technological breakthrough 
was to revive the value of Biscay patrols. 

Since 1940 British scientists had been working on a 
revolutionary new type of radar which promised to be a 
great improvement over the old ASV Mk II. By the end of 
1942 the new set, designated ASV Mk Ill, was nearly 
ready for service. It worked on a much shorter, centimetric 
wavelength, with a fine beam that could be rotated to 
scan the surface of the sea beneath the aircraft. This beam 
had a greater range and gave a far more accurate ‘fix’ on 
radar contacts. And above all, the new centimetric radar 
worked on a wavelength that was beyond the Metox 
receiver's reception capability. 

By March 1943, a month when 98 U-boats were sallying 
into the Atlantic, No. 172 Sqdn., the first with ASV Mk III, 
was ready for operations. So, after a long struggle to 
improve the quantity and quality of the aircraft in 19 
Group, Air Vice-Marshal Bromet was at last able to strike 
hard at the U-boats' transit routes. As well as 172 Sqdn., 
he had two more squadrons of Wellingtons, three squadrons 
of Short Sunderland flying boats, one squadron each of 
Whitleys, Fortresses and Catalinas, one RAF squadron of 
Consolidated Liberator Mk Vs and two similarly equipped 
US squadrons: a total of 136 aircraft, of which about 75 
were operational. This amounted to nearly a fifth of 


Armstrong Whitworth Whitley G.R. Mk VII 
equipped with ASV Mk Il radar 


that month in all) and damaged six more. In return, the 
U-boats' flak gunners destroyed six attacking aircraft; this 
one-for-one kill ratio was clearly in Coastal 5 
favour. Undoubtedly Slessor's injunction to his men played 
a part in stiffening their resolve to brave the U-boats' fire. 
But there was another more natural factor, as one of the 
Coastal Command crewmen later commented: ‘It is 
difficult to describe the intense boredom of the sorties we 
undertook ; hour after hour after hour of nothing to look at 
but sea. | am sure that when they found U-boats many 
crews pressed home their attacks regardless of what was 
being thrown at them, merely because it was a welcome 
relief from the boredom,’ 

The top-scoring pilot during May 1943—or, for that 
matter, in any other one-month period of anti-submarine 
warfare—was Wing Commander Wilfred Oulton, CO of 
No. 58 Squadron, equipped with Handley Page Halifax 
Mk Ills. Oulton opened his score on 5 May, when he 
sank U663. Ten days later, he was patrolling at 6,000ft in 
the outer Bay area when a wake was sighted through the 
sea-haze about 10 miles away. Keeping himself up-sun 
of the wake and whatever was causing it, Oulton descended 
towards it. At four miles, the wake-trailing object was 
recognised as a U-boat, moving eastwards at about 10 
knots, Still unseen, Oulton swung his Halifax round and 
swept across the U-boat. As he did so he released a stick 
of six 2501 depth-charges which splashed into the water 
on either side of the target and detonated. As the spray 
subsided, the U-boat sank by the stern; its bow rose 
higher and higher out of the water until it was almost 
vertical. After about two minutes, U463 slid out of sight 
Oulton ended his run of successes on 31 May, when his 
attack crippled U563 and she was finished off shortly 
afterwards by other aircraft. Only after the war, when British 
records were compared with German, did it become clear 
that Oulton had sunk three U-boats with numbers ending 

in '63'. 


Dönitz tries convoy tactics 

By early June, Donitz could see that his daylight surfacing 
tactics were proving too expensive. So he ordered U-boats 
to cross the Bay on the surface in small groups. They 
* were to remain surfaced and use their combined firepower 
to drive away or shoot down their attackers. U-boats re- 
fitting between sorties were modified to carry still heavier 
AA armaments, including 37mm semi-automatic weapons 
or quadruple-barreled 20mm automatic cannon. The first 
five 'convoys' of U-boats to cross the Bay did so reasonably 
successfully; most fought running battles but the total 
loss was only one boat sunk and four damaged, in exchange 
for four aircraft destroyed and many others damaged. 

At Mountbatten, Air Vice-Marshal Bromet and his staff 
again had a counter. Their answer was to select two areas, 
which they code-named 'Musketry' and ‘Seaslug’, that lay 
astride the U-boats' transit routes. These two zones were 
over 115 miles wide—the distance a U-boat could reason- 
ably cover in 24 hours if it spent four hours on the surface 
and the remaining time cruising submerged. Three times 
per day a formation of about six aircraft flew down each 
area on parallel tracks, combing it for U-boats. When an 
aircraft found a U-boat group it was to orbit out of range and 
summon the others, then all aircraft were to launch a 
e concerted attack. Admiral Dönitz could hardly have been 
surprised at this development: 19 Group's new tactics were 
an almost exact copy of the 'Wolf Pack' methods he himself 
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VICKERS WELLINGTON Mk XIV 


30 29 28 


The great scientist and inventor Sir Barnes Wallis used 

a lattice system composed of duralumin tubes and cross- 
members as the basic framework structure of the Vickers 
Wellington bomber and before that the Wellesley, This 
‘geodetic’ construction replaced the traditional 'frames 
and stringers' system used for most of the Wellington's 
contemporaries. The geodetic structure gave great 
strength to the bomber's frame and was capable of taking 
massive punishment while still enabling the aircraft to 
return to base. 


27 26 25 


1 Hercules XVII 1735 h.p. 


engine 

2 Front train of fuel tanks 

3 Reartrain of fuel tanks 

4 ۸۵ 

5 Astro-dome 

6 Tubular longerons (4) 

7 Geodetic fuselage 
structure 

8 Browning .303in MG 


Rudder trim tab 
Rudder mass balance 
Fin fixing points to 
fuselage frame 
Elevator control 
Rudder control 
Retracting tail wheel 
Walk way to rear 
gunner's position 
Leigh-light installation 


Rear spar 

Flap 

Flap operating rod 
Fuel jettison pipe 

4 Rockets under each 
wing 

Main spar 

Front spar fixing 
Main fuselage frame 
Engine controls 


141312 


26 Radio Op's seat 

27 Radio equipment 

28 Pilot's seat 

29 Bomb doors 

30 Throttle controls 

31 Radar housing 

32 Rudder pedals 

33 Control column 

34 Flight Engineer's 
panel 
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had developed to enable U-boats to concentrate round 1| 


convoys and overwhelm their escort. 
The period from mid-June through July 1943 saw the 


hardest fighting of all, with a series of bitter encounters in 


which quarter was neither asked nor given, Each action was 
unique to itself and none could truly be described as 
typical. 

On the morning of 10 July, U445 in company with U607, 
set out from St. Nazaire for a sortie into the Atlantic. For 
the initial part of their journey they were escorted by an 
armed merchant ship and two minesweepers. On the 
evening of the 10th the escort turned back and, wishing them 
good luck, left the U-boats to continue. As night fell the 
two boats submerged and, in accordance with the current 
sailing instruction, proceeded westwards at a leisurely 
four knots. Some eight hours later, at 0700 on the 11th, 
they surfaced and, re-charging batteries, continued across 
the Bay. Within an hour enemy radar signals were picked up 
and the boats were forced to submerge again. They re- 
surfaced shortly after noon and continued westwards. 
That evening, as planned, U673 from La Pallice joined the 


pair. The three captains agreed on a code of signals for 2 


use in case of air attack. Each boat was to take turns at 
acting as guard boat for 24 hours; the guard boat would 
lead the trio, and if the air situation became difficult, her 
captain would decide for all when to fight and when to 
dive. Plans laid, the three U-boats submerged for the night. 


U-boats on a danger course 

Soon after dawn on the 12th the three boats resurfaced. 
They were now about 100 miles NE of Cape Ortegal, NW 
tip of Spain. Although the German sailors had no way of 
knowing, they were just about to enter the 'Musketry" 
patrol area, Korvettenkapitàn Helmut Koeppe in U673 was 
guard captain for the day, and his boat took the lead ; U607 
moved into position to port of the leader and U445 went 
to starboard. The three boats continued westwards in 
arrowhead formation, at their maximum cruising speed. 

The U-boats had not gone far when the conning-tower 
look-outs spotted a Sunderland flying-boat and shortly 
afterwards another four-engined aircraft, a Halifax, The 
two planes began to orbit the U-boats in a clockwise 
direction at a range of about half a mile, while their wireless 
operators tapped out details of their find to Group ۰ 
For their part the U-boats took evasive action by making 
tight turns at high speed, endeavoring to keep their sterns— 
and therefore their flak guns—pointing towards the enemy. 
Whenever en aircraft ventured too close the boats’ guns 
would open up with a concentrated fire against the offender. 
After a few orbits the Halifax pilot suggested that the air- 
craft orbit in opposite directions. This move split the 
U-boats’ fire, which slackened off appreciably. 

During the period of maneuvering, which lasted for over 
half an hour, U607 became separated from her consorts ; 
Oberleutnant Wolf Jeschonnek turned to regain his 
position, but in doing so laid himself open to an attack by 
the Sunderland. Flying Officer R. Hanbury of No. 228 
Squadron, at the flying-boat's controls, made the most of 
his opportunity. He pushed forward his control column 
and made straight for the U-boat, his front machine-gunner 
replying to the fire from the submarine's quadruple-barreled 
20mm gun. An accurate burst pierced the German gunners’ 
protective shield, killed several of them and silenced the 
return fire, Unhindered, Hanbury put down his stick of seven 
250lb depth-charges accurately across V607. After release 
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1 A clear target ona 
smooth sea, this U-boat 
presents yet another 
big challenge to the 
submarine-hunters of 
Coastal Command. As the 
U-boat weaves, patterns 
of depth-charges blossom 
in the sea, sending 
crippling pressure waves 
against the submarine's 
hull. 
2 Air Vice-Marshal 
Geoffrey Bromet, who 
commanded No. 19 Group 

. of RAF Coastal Command. 
Slluminated in the 
powerful Leigh Light 
suspended beneath the 
RAF Coastal Command 
Wellingtons, a British 
submarine presents a 
tempting target. 
4The Leigh Light used 
to illuminate German 

i U-boats in the Bay of 

« Biscay and the Atlantic. 


he had to pull the Sunderland up to avoid hitting the con- 
ning-tower. As the flying-boat curved away three depth- 
charges dropped in the sea to port of the boat, three fell to 
starboard and one glanced off the conning-tower—a 
perfect straddle, The subsequent explosions broke the 
back of U607, blowing parts of the conning-tower high 
into the air, She capsized and sank rapidly, with most of 
her crew. Seven survivors, including Jeschonnek, were 
later rescued by a Royal Navy sloop. 

While the Sunderland: was thus engaged the other two 
U-boat captains seized their opportunity to submerge. The 
Halifax released its stick of depth-charges close to the 
diving swirl left by one of the boats, but without causing 
serious damage. Both U445 and U673 succeeded in getting 
out into the Atlantic, but for ۵613 the reprieve was not 
long: 11 days after the action in the Bay she was caught by 


BALLOONS OF DEATH 


In the dull November sky over Oregon, the American pilot 
stalked his victim. He was not on a mission of destruction, 
but trying to recover intact a weapon that has been much 
belittled in the story of warfare, but which opened an 
entirely new dimension in the art of fighting. 

Reaction to Lieutenant Colonel James H. Doolittle's 
audacious raid on the Japanese mainland in April 1942 
had seemed to follow expected patterns. More Japanese 
troops poured into China; Chihkiang Province soon fell— 
denying its airfields to American aircraft on similar missions. 
Four army fighter groups were held in reserve for the 
defense of Japan. 

But Japanese pride had been badly dented and they 
looked for a method of revenge that would more than pay 
back the Americans for the. bombs that had fallen from 
Doolittle's 16 North American B25 Mitchells. For two 
years scientists under General Kusaba worked in total 
secrecy to devise a weapon capable of carrying death and 
destruction to North America—unannounced and unaided 
by man. On 1 November 1944, it was ready. 

The first sign of anything unusual for the Americans 
came on 4 November. A patrol boat saw what appeared to 
be a large piece of cloth floating in the Pacific. But when 
sailors tried to drag it on board their vessel, they found 
it was secured to a heavy weight. The lashings were cut 
and the envelope of a large balloon was freed. Its under- 
carriage sank to the seabed 

The balloon was sent to the Naval Research Laboratory in 


Washington, D.C., to be followed shortly by other fragments 
recovered both from the sea and far inland. But it was not 
until that pilot, by the skilful use of the slipstream from his 
plane, was able to force his target to the ground, that its 
secrets were discovered. Each balloon was fitted with a 
self-destruction device, but these rarely functioned. 

- The balloon's 19,000 cu ft envelope was 3011 across and 
was made up of several layers of parchment joined by 
vegetable glue. This system, it was found, was far more 
effective for retaining the hydrogen necessary for flight than 
the previously adopted rubberized cloth. Thirty 6lb sand- 
bags were fitted, designed to be released by a tripping 
device actuated by a barometer when the balloon dropped 
below 30,000ft. A similar automatic control opened a valve 
to release hydrogen if the balloon ascended above 35,000ft. 
One or more incendiary devices were carried on each 
balloon, together with two or three 32lb anti-personnel 
fragmentation bombs. When the final sandbag had been 
jettisoned—by which time the Japanese hoped the balloon 
was over North America—its load was dropped. 

From the beginning the US authorities gave priority to 
neutralizing the weapon. For although the attack has been 
dismissed as one of the gimmicks of World War Il, it was 
an attempt which, if pursued, could have had a far reaching 
effect both on civilian morale and American timber re- 
sources. The silence of published sources on the method(s) 
of launching these balloons (all from Japan or some by 
midget submarine ?) is eloquent of the fears they aroused. 


1 A Japanese death balloon 
being examined at Naval Air 
Station, Moffett Field, 
California. 

2 This Japanese anti- 
personnel fragmentation 
bomb was found on the 
West Coast of the US. It 
could only have been 
dropped by a balloon, but 
the whole design was faulty. 
3 The 30ft-diameter balloons 
released by the Japanese. It 
is estimated that each week 
some hundreds of them were 
launched towards the North 
American continent. 

4/n the Nichigeki Theater, 
Tokyo, Japanese girls, 
wearing student workers’ 
armbands, stitch balloon 
panels, 
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3 When the balloons first arrived the winter snows elimin- 
ated any fire hazard, but if continued through the dry summer 
months of June to September, when the trees were tinder 
dry, America's forests could have been severely damaged 
by the incendiary devices. Japan could also use these 
silent weapons to wage bacteriological warfare. The 
Americans believed the balloons could easily be adapted to 
drop plant and animal plague or, worse still, human 
disease. 

Soon sightings were reported from Alaska through to 
Mexico and it was estimated that, up to April 1945, nearly 
1,000 balloons either shed their bomb load on America or 
came down to provide a death trap for the unwary. One 
such tragedy involved a picnic party in Oregon who, on 
going to investigate a strange balloon, triggered its 
explosive devices killing one woman and five children. 

From the number reaching their target, experts believed 
that Japan was launching hundreds of balloons each week. 
After the war, it was discovered that from November 1944 
to April 1945, no fewer than 9,000 had been released. 
Timing and arrival of the balloons was unpredictable, with 
many coming during darkness. This made it difficult for the. 
Americans to minimize the danger. 


Media accept vow of silence 

Paratroop firefighting units were formed to augment the 
civilian resources in the deep timber forests. Agricultural 
experts were enlisted to search for signs that bacterio- 
logical warfare had been used. Decontamination squads 
were trained. But the final defensive tactic was a vow of 
silence. If, it was argued, Japan was unable to gain news 
of the success of the attacks, she may presume failure and 
call off the operation. So the mass media accepted a form 
of censorship, and no mention of the balloons appeared in 
newspapers or on radio broadcasts. 


But the authorities still needed information of each 
sighting. And the people had to be warned. In the vast, 
sparsely populated areas affected, this was accomplished 
by word of mouth, from school teachers, policemen, firemen 
or any public figure who came into contact with the general 
public. Gradually the story circulated, people became 
conscious of the dangers but even more aware of the need 
for secrecy. 


Then, at the end of April 1945, the lethal balloons stopped 
coming. But it was not until after the hostilities that the 
true extent of the campaign of silence was known. After 
hearing reports of the finding of the first envelope in the 
Pacific, Japan was completely without information as to 
the results of her campaign. So sure was the Japanese 
High Command that America could, never be silent on such 
a new form of warfare, they assumed the balloons were 
failing to reach their target. 


But Japan also failed through her own lack of research 
into the efficiency of the balloons. For economy purposes 
the envelopes of the bomb-carrying balloons were 
made of multi-layered parchment paper. But the radio 
balloons, one of which was released with each batch sent 
off, emitting a signal through which it was hoped the 
balloons' progress could be charted, were made of the 
conventional rubberized silk, These landed short of their 
target and helped convince the Japanese that the attack 
was a failure. Despite Gen. Kusaba's faith in the attacks, he 
was ordered to stop. 
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OPERATION DRAGOON 


A faultlessly executed landing in southern France 
to aid the Normandy invasion. But was it necessary ? 


Few, if any, campaigns of World War ۱۱ aroused such hot 
dispute as Operation Dragoon—the Allied invasion of 
Provence, in the South of France, 15 August 1944. First 
named 'Anvil', this undertaking was fervently championed 
by the Americans—in particular by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and General Dwight D. Eisenhower—as an 
essential complement to Operation Overlord, the invasion 
of Normandy. At the Teheran and Cairo conferences 
(November/December 1943), Anvil and Overlord were 
scheduled for the same day in early summer, 1944, as a 
simultaneous north-south squeeze on the German forces 
in France. The British and French recognised the value of 
the pincer movements, but challenged the idea that 
Provence was the wisest place from which to apply the 
southern claw. 

The great fear among Anvil's critics, Winston Churchill 
included, was that it would beam the Anglo-American war 
effort in Europe too decisively towards the west. This 
meant that Soviet forces, pushing towards Germany from 
the east, would have a free hand to impose their will on 
much of post-war Europe. A Balkan invasion through 
Albania or Greece and on into Yugoslavia and Austria 
could check this dangerous possibility. So, conceivably, 
could a breakthrough from Italy into SE France or Austria 
and southern Germany. The purely Italian approach also 
had the virtue of not reducing the Allied forces then engaged 
in a costly, slow-moving advance up that peninsula, and 
giving them the chance to clinch the campaign there. 

Neither Roosevelt nor Eisenhower saw things in this 
light. They seemed totally preoccupied with Overlord and 
with ensuring its success. From this point of view, an 
invasion of southern France was an indispensible form of 
insurance, since it provided safeguards not so easily 
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available in Italy, the Balkans or along the Brittany coast, 
another alternative suggested by Anvil's critics. A formidable 
Allied presence in Provence offered Eisenhower accessible 
deep-water ports, speedy rescue if the Normandy forces 
became trapped and the chance of weakening German 
resistance to Overlord by dividing their strength on two 
fronts. 

Churchill was not convinced by these arguments, and at 
the end of June 1944, he was still persuading the Americans 
to change their mind. Operation Overlord had already 
proceeded, on 6 June. Anvil had not accompanied it as 
originally planned, partly through lack of landing craft, 
but mainly because it had to wait until the assigned 
American 3rd and 45th Divisions, encircled by the Germans 
in the Anzio beach-head near Rome, managed to break out 
and join with the Allied Fifth Army. 

After D-day the Allied advance in Normandy slowed 
down and by 23 June was behind schedule. This enabled 
the Americans to advocate Anvil with even greater fervor. 
At this point rather than risk an impasse with his powerful 
ally, Churchill gave in and sanctioned what he called this 
‘bleak and sterile enterprise.’ 

On 2 July, General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson (Supreme 
Commander, Mediterranean) received orders to organize 
the invasion of Provence for 15 August. Now that it 
could no longer be considered the ‘anvil’ to the Normandy 
‘hammer’ the name of the operation was changed by 
Churchill to ‘Dragoon’. 

Dragoon's main seaborne landings were to be undertaken 
by the 3rd, 36th and 45th Divisions of General Alexander 
M. Patch’s US Seventh Army, together with troops of the 
French 2nd Corps. Brigadier-General Gordon P. Saville 
(Commander, 12th Tactical Air Command) was given 


<) D-day in the south, 15 August 1944. Of the six Allied 
landings in Europe from 1942, Dragoon was the most perfect. 
AA Infantry of US 36th (Texas) Division wade ashore from an 
LCI (capacity 200 troops) beached east of St. Raphael. 

V US M10 tank destroyers are winched from a transport into 
an LCT alongside in St. Tropez Bay. The buildup was rapid. 
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command of air operations. Naval operations were under 
Admiral Sir John H. D. Cunningham RN, with the American 
Vice Admiral Henry K. Hewitt responsible for the naval 
task force. Seven divisions of General Jean de Lattre de 
Tassigny's French First Army were also to take part. 

Compared with the perilous and often tragic events at 
previous landing sites in North Africa, Sicily and Italy, the 
planned assault on the 35-mile stretch of the French 
Riviera between Cavalaire and Agay promised to be a fairly 
straightforward affair. The Allies had learned some hard 
lessons from previous experience, particularly about the 
crucial role played by air power in amphibious invasions. 
The lush beaches, tideless waters and dependable weather 
of France's Mediterranean coast offered obvious advantages 
to invaders from the sea. One lucky factor was the chronic 
weakness of the German Nineteenth Army which guarded 
the south of France. 


Ragbag divisions 

The only high-quality fighting troops in the area belonged 
to the 11th Panzer Gespenst ('Ghost') Division stationed 
around Toulouse-Carcassonne-Albi, But for General 
Walther Botsch (Chief of Staff, Nineteenth Army) the 
Panzers' value was debatable, Like all the Wehrmacht's 
armored units, they were under the direct orders of Adolf 
Hitler whose powers of decision, never dependably swift, 
had been further crippled by the bomb attempt on his life 
on 20 July 1944. Gen. Botsch, therefore, possessed direct 
command over only six or sevensub-standard, understrength 
divisions of much-wounded war-weary veterans of other 
theaters with unreliable Polish and Russian ex-prisoners. 
This ragbag was virtually all that was left after Provence 
had been scoured of manpower to help stem the Allied tide 
in Normandy. Four complete infantry divisions had been 
withdrawn, together with major portions of two more, two 
Panzer divisions and all but about 200 aircraft. As Churchill 
pointed out later, it seemed that Overlord helped Dragoon, 
not the other way round. 

In late July and early August 1944, the ports and waters 
of the Mediterranean were alive with activity, as nearly 
1,000 ships, over 5,000 aircraft and some 200,000 men 
assembled. Naples, Brindisi, Oran and Corsica teemed with 
troops preparing to board 500 transports. The Allied in- 
vasion fleet, covered by six battleships, 21 cruisers, 100 
destroyers and nine aircraft carriers, concentrated in the 
Western Mediterranean, and the bulk of the Allied fighting 
planes—over 2,100 of them—gathered at 14 airfields in 
Corsica. 

It was this powerful air arm, which included 37 USAAF 
squadrons (B25s, A20s, P38s and P47s), 11 RAF Spitfire 
squadrons and four French fighter squadrons, that un- 
leashed the first blows at the enemy defenses along, around 
and behind the projected invasion coast. The air onslaught 
— Operation Nutmeg—began on 28 April, was stepped up 
on 4 August and continued until about 1530 on invasion day 
itself. During those 15 weeks, Allied aircraft plastered 
docks, port facilities, railroads, roads, bridges, submarine 
pens, radar stations, airfields, gun emplacements, forti- 
fications and any and every site that could conceivably 
contribute to the German defense of Provence. Some 
10,000 raids were carried out and over 12,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped. In one raid, on 7 August, 300 
bombers struck at the 195 miles of coast from Nice to 
Montpellier. In another, on 11 August, every Mediterranean 
radar station was attacked. In two raids, on 6 and 11 
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August, Toulon received a total of 560 tons of bombs which 
sank four of the eight German submarines berthed there. 

The pre-invasion period also saw intensified sabotage, 
sniping and spying activities by the 5,000 'maquisards' of 
the French Forces of the Interior (FFI), who had been 
armed by Allied parachute drops. 

Still the Germans remained surprisingly undecided 
about the site of the coming invasion. Genoa, the Adriatic, 
a double assault on Nice-Cannes and Marseilles-Toulon 
were all mooted as possible points of attack. German con- 
fusion was fostered by cunning diversions, including one 
'raid' at La Ciotat, near Marseilles, in which five RAF C47s 
dropped a shower of 300 miniature dummies which simu- 
lated gunfire when they hit the ground. This drop persuaded 
the Germans to expect a full-scale attack on Marseilles by 
500 troop transports. 

Deception was still being maintained when the Allied 
armada was actually on its way to the invasion beaches. 
Luftwaffe reconnaissance aircraft shadowed the fleet as it 
headed north on a sham course for Genoa until nightfall 
on 14 August. They then flew home with their false news. 
At 2218, Vice-Adm. Hewitt ordered a sharp turn 60° to 
port. Over a 35-mile stretch of sea, the Allied fleet veered 
NW and headed for southern France. At midnight, it was 
in position about 12 miles from the coast. 

As the main assault force awaited its moment of action, 
time-tabled for 0800 next morning, French commandos 
were slipping ashore on the flanks of the main landing zone 
at Cap Negre, overlooking Cavalaire-sur- Mer and near the 
Esterel cliffs west of Cannes. At the same time, Americans 
and Canadians of the 1st Special Service Corps were 
preparing to land on two islands of the Iles d'Hyères 
group 30 miles SE of Toulon—the Ile de Levant and Port 
Cros 

All these sites posed threats to the safety and success of 
the next day's landings. Cap Negre, for instance, was a 
350ft cliff topped by three 6in guns and a battery of elec- 
trically-powered flame-throwers. Cap Negre and the two 
islands were duly overcome, although Port-Cros did not 
surrender until 17 August. The Esterel cliffs saw a tragic 
fiasco when 42 out of the 67 French commandos found 
themselves on a beach minefield. The 25 survivors were 
captured by the Germans, having failed to plant their 
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<1German snipers surrender 
under a broom-stick white 
flag to US infantry after 
street fighting in a small 
French town east of Toulon. 
œ Dragoon took 7 divisions 
and considerable air power 
away from the Allied 
armies in Italy pushing up 
to the Gothic Line (inset 
map). In Provence the 
invaders took a German 
Corps HQ and hit its two 
coast divisions hard on 
thefirst day. By 28 

August the Americans had 
captured 32,000 prisoners 
and 1,300 guns, advancing 
175 miles. At Montelimar 
15,000 Germans and 4,000 
E vehicles were taken. 
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demolition charges on the nearby Cannes-St. Raphael 
road. This left the highway, which led to a particularly 
sensitive sector of the Allied landing zone, open for 
German reinforcements on invasion day 

As well as these seaborne commando attacks, the night 
before the main Dragoon operation saw the mass parachute 
drops of Operation Rugby. These took place over 12 
square miles of field and wooded hill near Le Muy, not far 
from Draguignan. Over 5,000 American, British and French 
infantrymen, gunners and engineers of the 1st Airborne 
Task Force under Major General Robert T. Frederick were 
flown from Rome in 396 Dakota C47s and C53s. By 0422, 
the last man was on his way down. The paratroopers landed 
in thick fog—some, due to a signalling error, 20 miles off 
course. Around Le Muy, the paratroops had to contend 
only with sporadic resistance and were able to work rela- 
tively undisturbed as they built road blocks and MG 
positions and prepared landing strips for the next airborne 
landings at 0800. Before 15 August was out, more than 400 
Waco and Horsa gliders, towed by Dakota C47s, would 
skid down near Le Muy, with 4,000 more combat troops, 
and heavy weapons. 

That same day, Dragoon's mammoth air arm clocked up 
another 4,249 sorties—all but 250 of them in support of the 
beach landings. By contrast, the Luftwaffe was able to 
carry out only 60 ineffective missions. 

Allied air activity on 15 August began at 0600 with a 
battering of shore defenses lasting 90 minutes. Seconds 
after the aerial pounding ceased at 0730, 400 naval guns 
took up the tune and poured a barrage of shells onto the 
beaches and the countryside behind them. 

The Germans remained strangely unresponsive to all this 
until 0747, when their guns at Cavalaire-sur- Mer and La 
Mole, two miles inland, began to answer back, However, 
these two batteries were a puny answer to the deluge of 
fire from the sea. When the naval barrage ended at 0749, 
after 19 minutes of non-stop firing, the ships had discharaed 
16,000 shells. 

Next, a swarm of small, unmanned Apex drone-boats 
were sent buzzing towards the beaches. Minesweepers 
had already cleared obstructions and mines from channels 
close to the shore. The Apex boats, packed with 10 tons 
of explosive apiece, were to complete the 79 minesweepers' 
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Vital for amphibious warfare, the LCT was designed 

to land vehicles and/or cargo across open beaches. 

/t could carry five large tanks or 10-12 vehicles. 
Dragoon employed 157 LCTs (65 RN) out of 881 ships 
of all types. Only 25 were casualties. 


task by exploding the last obstacles and mines up to the 
water's edge. After the drone-boats came 30,000 ‘whoofus’ 
rockets fired from some 40 converted tank landing craft 
anchored a mile offshore. The rockets were meant to 
detonate mines hidden under the sand and were still 
streaking overhead at 0800 when the first waves of the 150 
Landing Craft, Infantry (LCls) set off for the beaches— 
carrying the first of 90,000 troops who were to land that 
day. 

In the Alpha Red sector (Cavalaire-sur-Mer), the assault 
waves of the US 7th Regiment (3rd Division) waded ashore 
onto a beach laced with obstacles. The eight-minute 
"whoofus' barrage had delivered a number of duds onto 
half the beach. So the Americans were confronted with 
still-standing ranks of stakes, a jungle of barbed-wire and 
an unknown quantity of concealed mines. The devastated 
beach seemed empty and, for 20 eerie minutes, remained 
silent. There seemed to be no one in the trenches snaking 
the length of the shore, nor in the pillboxes, blockhouses 
and dugouts. Just as engineers began blasting through 
the obstructions with Bangalore torpedoes, German 
mortars, '88s' and MGs opened fire from the hilltops. More 
fire came from the thick pinewoods fringing the back of the 
beach. As bullets and projectiles pumped down on them, 
the Americans, completely exposed, suffered scores of 
casualties. Men who dashed for the protection of trees and 
bushes died when hidden mines exploded beneath them. In 
all, the 3rd Division lost 203 men on Alpha Red—the heaviest 
toll of any single contingent of landing troops. Nevertheless, 
the German response, vicious and damaging though it 
was, came too late. Within an hour, Alpha Red was in 
American hands, and assault troops and tanks had fought 
their way off the beach, through the pine trees and up onto 
the coastal road. 

Twelve miles away in Alpha Yellow sector (Pampelonne) 
the American victory had been swifter. German resistance 
was weak—consisting of a half-hearted burst of shelling 
and a few sprays of rifle bullets. Within 40 minutes, the 
15th Regiment (3rd Division) were in undisputed posses- 
sion of Pampelonne. Together with 756th Tank Battalion 
and 601st Tank Destroyer Battalion, they were soon 
pushing through the scrubland behind the beach and 
were moving steadily along the highway to St. Tropez. 

The relative ease and speed with which the Alpha beaches 
were taken was broadly typical of the Dragoon landings as 
a whole. La Nartelle in Delta sector (near Ste. Maxime) 
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was captured several minutes ahead of schedule, even 
though the US 157th Regiment (45th Division) had to deal 
with a formidable surprise obstruction—a 10ft-high, 
6ft-thick wall backing the beach. The wall had survived all 
the bombardments, but demolition squads eventually 
shifted it with 'S' mines. Swarming through the three 
holes the mines blew in the wall—one of them 15ft wide— 
the men of the 157th, supported by tanks, jeeps and armored 
vehicles, stormed off the beach—smashing through gardens 
and vineyards to the road beyond. As at Alpha Red, German 
resistance was furious, but short-lived. 

At about 0915, the 157th entered Sainte Maxime. To 
their amazement, they found that most of the Germans had 
gone. Five hundred of them, with heavy trucks and armored 
vehicles, had pulled out before 0800, leaving only a handful 
of snipers to resist the invaders. By mid-morning, after two 
hours of house-to-house fighting, these remnants were 
silenced and Sainte Maxime was in American hands. 

The Germans who had fled the town even before Allied 
troops came ashore at La Nartelle reflected a gloom and 
fatalism that permeated most of Nineteenth Army. The rot 
extended to the highest ranks. No senior officer seriously 
believed that an Allied seaborne invasion could be held up 
let alone flung back. By noon of 15 August, the Allies were 
firmly entrenched in beach-heads in all sectors and columns 
of the 45th Division were racing inland to meet up with the 
paratroopers round Le Muy. The paratroopers had blocked 
off all roads leading to Sainte Maxime and Sainte Raphael, 
leaving the Germans no hope of reinforcing these areas. 
Hitler had unaccountably delayed movement orders to 
11th Panzer Division until 13 August. They were still over 
100 miles away, at Avignon, and struggling for every inch 
under murderous and continuous harassment from the air. 

The dire news from Provence, as Colonel General Alfred 
Jodl outlined it to Hitler at Rastenberg, his East Prussian 
HQ, convinced even that quarrelsome megalomaniac 
that the Nineteenth Army could be saved only if it were 
pulled out at once. Jodl, who was Hitler's chief adviser on 
military strategy, had already prepared withdrawal plans 
for France. At 1245 Hitler glumly sanctioned them. He 
ordered ports to be blocked, ships scuttled, fuel and weapons 
destroyed and supplies moved to the heavily-fortified ports 
of Toulon and Marseilles, both of which were to remain 
garrisoned. 

As 15 August progressed, the German position deterior- 
ated steadily. That afternoon, the Riviera beaches were 
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A Few of the German Nineteenth Army's guns would have 
had even an out-of-production 5-ton half-track to pull them. 
In 1944 most German field artillery was still horse-drawn 
and Nineteenth Army lost 1,316 out of its 1,481 guns. 

1 Operation Rugby, sticks of US paratroops from 1st 
Airborne Task Force drop 15 miles inland five hours before 
the main seaborne landings which linked up the same day. 

2 French troops inspect a PAK 40 75mm AT gun in Toulon. 
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teeming with Allied tanks, vehicles and crates of supplies, 
with more being landed in an endless stream. By evening, 
2,000 prisoners and six towns had fallen to the Allied forces, 
including St. Tropez at 1830, to the 15th Regiment. Three 
more—Draguignan, Le Muy and Les Arcs—were teetering 
on the edge of capture. All were to fall within 36 hours. 

Only one German success, in the Camel Red sector 

(Frejus beach) near St. Raphael, lightened this chronicle 
of disaster. Even that was later reversed. Troops of the 
142nd Regiment (36th Division) were not due to go ashore 
at Frejus until 1400, six hours after the rest of the landings. 
The Germans had installed particularly powerful long-range 
guns here on the assumption that if the Mediterranean 
coast of France were ever invaded, this was the spot the 
invaders would choose. These guns, and the German MG 
nests which lined the shore, were so solidly entrenched 
that they remained unscathed by the preliminary bombard- 
ments. Therefore, German firepower at Frejus proved 
impenetrable. Minesweepers were unable to approach to 
clear submerged obstacles. LCls which attempted to 
zigzag their way through the blanket of German fire were 
all beaten back. 
In the event, the Camel Red invasion force solved the 
problem by getting in next door. They were ordered to 
back off Frejus and head eastwards for Camel Green (Le 
Dramont). The LCls containing the three battalions of 142nd 
Regiment arrived off Camel Green at 1534 to discover that 
the 141st Regiment (36th Division) had been in possession 
there for several hours. 

On the evening of 16 August, a second invasion force, 
the seven divisions of French First Army, began to dis- 
embark at Cavalaire-sur-Mer and St. Tropez. With due 
deference to the French sense of national honor, Gen. 
Patch had allotted them a particular and individual task— 
the capture of Toulon and Marseilles. He had earmarked 
D--40 (24 September) for the completion of this task. 
General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, commanding French 
First Army, vowed it would be done in a fortnight. He was 
not called 'le Roi Jean' (King John) by his men for nothing. 
In the event, de Lattre beat his own target by 27 days. 

He decided that both ports would be invested simul- 
taneously, Units of Lieutenant General Aimé de Goislard de 
Monsabert's 3rd Algerian Division were to strike at Toulon 
from the heights north and NW of the city, in conjunction 
۳ with 6,000 battle-hardened ‘goumiers’ of Major General 
ui Augustin Guillaume's 4th Moroccan Mountain Division. 
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Marseilles was entrusted to detachments of the 3rd 
Algerians, General Diego Brosset's 1st Free French Division 
and Brigadier General Aimé Sudre's 1st Armored Brigade. 

Both Marseilles and Toulon, as the French well knew, 
were formidable objectives, and remained so despite the 
aerial and naval bombardments mounted between 17 
August and 23 August to soften them up for capture. Each 
port was defended by about 200 guns, ranging from 75mm 
to 200mm. Both were manned by strong, determined 
garrisons, numbering 15,000 at Marseilles and 25,000 
at Toulon and both were massively fortified. Toulon had its 
ring of 30 forts, and Marseilles a double defense system, 
as well as concrete bunkers and other obstructions blocking 
all four of its main approach roads. 

In both cases, de Lattre chose to use a throttling tech- 
nique. On 21 August, Toulon was encircled by de Monsa- 
bert's Algerians to the north and west, and 2nd Corps to 
the east, On 22/23 August, this siege ring began to tighten 
as the French moved in through the outer suburbs towards 
the center. Once inside Toulon, some 2,000 FFI partisans 
joined de Lattre's troops and a week of ferocious street 
fighting ensued. For the Germans, it was a losing battle. 
One by one, the inner bastions guarding Toulon'sentrenched 
camp fell to the French and by late evening on 27 August, 
some 1,800 Germans still holding out in a sealed-off 
pocket on the St. Mandrier peninsula comprised the last 
flicker of resistance. The end came at 2345, when Rear- 
Admiral Heinrich Ruhfus, commander of the German 
coastal defenses in Provence, formally capitulated. 

At that juncture, the surrender of Marseilles, 50 miles 
along the coast, was imminent. De Lattre had planned that 
Marseilles should be surrounded and the Germans drawn 
out to fight on an outer perimeter. This decision stemmed 
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partly from the fact that Marseilles was so mightily fortified 
and partly from the need to keep some French troops in 
reserve to cover the nearby left flank of US 3rd Division 

Events, however, did not work out as de Lattre intended. 
No sooner had leading contingents of 3rd Algerian Division 
reached the prescribed perimeter than they were swept 
into Marseilles by wildly enthusiastic FFI fighters. De 
Monsabert and his 800 men found themselves in a tricky 
position. They were besieged for a while by the Germans 
until the pressure was eased by more French troops moving 
in from the perimeter. The French wiped out pocket after 
pocket of German resistance systematically until General 
Hans Schaeffer, commandant of Marseilles, realized that 
his men faced complete annihilation. Shortly after dawn 
on 28 August, Schaeffer signed the surrender documents. 

About 37,000 prisoners fell into French hands at Mar- 
seilles, and 17,000 at Toulon. German casualties were un- 
countable, but they were certainly higher than the French 
losses of 2,700 killed and wounded at Toulon and 4,000 
at Marseilles. 

When Marseilles fell, Operation Dragoon was a whole 
month ahead of schedule. By 16 August, elements of US 
36th Division were racing northwards in hot pursuit of the 
Nineteenth Army as it scurried in headlong retreat up the 
Rhone valley. Six days later, the Americans managed to 
get ahead and turned westwards to trap their prey NE of 
Montelimar. At this juncture, however, 11th Panzer 
Division which had arrived just in time to cover the retreat, 
prised the trap open. Despite heavy poundings from Allied 
aircraft, the Panzers counter-attacked with sufficient force 
to allow the bulk of Nineteenth Army to escape towards 
Loriol, and on to the Plateau de Langres and the Belfort 
Gap. On 6 September, the French, who had taken up the 


-aEntering US Army service 
in 1943, this Ford designed 
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American type and known as 
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chase, were only 20 miles behind them when the Germans 
launched a desperate rearguard action to hold them back 
and managed to squirm through the gap. Most of 11th 
Panzer escaped with them. 

Although the chief prize had proved elusive, the 36th 
Division had caused the Germans very serious losses, 
including 15,000 prisoners taken, 4,000 tanks, guns and 
vehicles destroyed and unknown casualties. 

By 22 August, the Allied advance into the heart of France 
occupied a rough rectangular wedge extending from Cannes 
north to Grenoble on the right, and on the left from Mar- 
tigues north to Montelimar. Grenoble was captured on 
23 August, followed by Nice on 1 September, Lyons on 
3 September, and Autun on 9 September. The 1st Free 
French Division, which had wrested Autun from the 
Germans after a punishing struggle, outflanked Dijon on 
11 September. The Germans promptly abandoned it. On 
12 September, at about 0900, members of the 1st Free 
French, moving north from Dijon, encountered scouts of 
the French 2nd Armored Division—part of the right wing 
of Lieutenant General George S. Patton's Third Army. So 
the junction was made between Dragoon and Overlord and 
the N-S pincer snapped shut. Three days later the Dragoon 
forces became part of 6th Army Group on the right flank 
of the Overlord front and formally passed under the com- 
mand of General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Eisenhower got a large part of what he wanted from 
Dragoon. Marseilles and Toulon, once cleared of the rubble 
of war, were able to handle vast quantities of reinforcements 
and supplies. Fourteen American divisions landed at 
Marseilles alone during the next weeks and at one point 
17,000 tons of supplies a day were coming in. Dragoon 
also provided Eisenhower with 10 more divisions for his 


autumn campaigns. It was no small matter, either, that on 
their way to join Overlord, these 10 Dragoon divisions had 
captured 100,000 prisoners—so wiping out one third of 
German forces in Southern France. Their own losses stood 
at 3,000 Americans and 1,144 French killed and missing 
and 4,500 Americans and 4,346 French wounded. 

Nevertheless, the strategic cost of Dragoon to the 
Allies was considerable. It effected what Montgomery 
called a ‘drag south’ which marred Allied operations in the 
north, and quite possibly spoiled the chance of ending the 
war in 1944 instead of 1945. Montgomery and others who 
disliked Dragoon would have preferred the anxiety factor 
created by an unassaulted south of France, As it was, once 
the area was decisively lost to them, the Germans were 
able to give all their attention to resistance farther north 
and for this purpose could even afford to transfer two 
strong panzer grenadier divisions from Italy to France. At 
the same time, the Hermann Goering Panzer Division was 
withdrawn from Italy and sent to Poland. 

The Allied campaign in Italy was not totally ruined by 
Dragoon, as some had feared, but it was certainly prolonged 
by the drain on men and material which Dragoon imposed. 
When the war came to an end, Allied forces had only just 
reached the north Italian border. 

The political consequences of Dragoon were just what 
Churchill said they would be. As he foresaw, the Russians, 
who held 80 per cent of Berlin when the war ended, got 
their free hand in eastern Europe and with that split the 
continent between two rival ideologies. Now, 30 years later, 
the Iron Curtain which afterwards came rattling down has 
not yet lifted, and the Cold War which ensued still has the 
power to chill. 

Brenda Ralph Lewis 
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A Nimrod of No. 206 Squadron (RAF Kinloss) inspects a drilling-rig 90 miles NE of Aberdeen early last year. A standing 
patrol of four planes now watches the N. Sea. Nimrod has ASV 21 radar, 12-hour endurance, a searchlight and 12 crew. 


Royal Marine Commandos enter a Westland Wessex HU5 of No, 845 Squadron, Fleet Air Arm, aboard HMS Fearless. The 
setting up of a 20-man Marine anti-terrorist group with a Sea King helicopter (twice the Wessex's endurance) is urged. 
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DEFENDING T 


What defense is there against terrorist and full-scale 
attack on the oil and gas resources of the North Sea? 


The newsreader's voice was grave: ‘Three oil rigs have 
come under attack in the North Sea. Casualty figures have 
not been released but it is reported that a number of per- 
sonnel have been killed and the installations are wrecked 
and burning. The attacks, made simultaneously on all 
three rigs, were made by terrorists under cover of a sea 
mist which blanketed the area before dawn. Mines were 
placed on the rig legs and no warning was given before 
they exploded. The rigs did not collapse, but sufficient 
damage was caused to create loss of life and inflict severe 
damage on the plant and machinery, some of which was 
seen to fall into the sea. After the mines had exploded the 
rigs were abandoned by all personnel except for salvage 
parties and military units. The terrorists stood off in motor 
cruisers while other launches, presumably radio-controlled, 
were directed at the rigs’ legs. As they hit, the launches 
disintegrated in large explosions that further damaged the 
structures. The Royal Navy and RAF are in the area 
looking for survivors and the attackers, who were lost in 
the mist. Further announcements will be made as soon as 
more information is released by the authorities.’ 

This HASN'T HAPPENED yet. But it could. 

Oil is a modern industrial nation’s lifeline and the oil rigs 
clustering Britain's northern and eastern seas provide 
strategic targets for full-scale military attack and clandestine 
strikes by terrorists. Terrorism by civilians or paramilitary 
bodies out to make political capital or air a grievance is 
not war in the traditional sense as usually portrayed in 
WAR MONTHLY. But countering such activity has become 
increasingly the concern of regular armed forces trained and 
equipped to fight conventional wars which it is hoped will 
never break out. Britain's off-shore oil industry, in some of 
the world's busiest sea-lanes, is far more likely to suffer 
from casual accidents than from acts of deliberate, planned 
sabotage, but the sinister and growing dimension of 
international terror and Russian naval expansion over- 
shadows it too. Military precautions began only last year 
and as with nuclear deterrence there is justification for 
"thinking the unthinkable’ because if any attack reaches 
a rig, defense will have failed. 

The North Sea has merely added to the old problem of 
defending extensive nationa/ land oil installations the 
headache of covering even more spread-out oil rigs and 
production platforms at sea in international waters, The 
area to be protected extends 400 miles from the Shetland 
Islands to East Anglia and is widening all the time outside 
the North Sea, both north and west of the Shetlands, into 
the Celtic and Irish Seas. As of November 1975 there were 
50 oil-rigs and oil/gas production platforms in the British 
zone of the North Sea positioned in three main clusters. The 
most southerly consists of 24 British Gas Corporation prod- 
uction platforms now supplying nearly 95 per cent of the 


country's gas consumption via four off-shore pipelines, The 
central group lies off Scotland and includes the two vital, 
undersea pipelines to Aberdeen (106 miles) and Teesside 
(216 miles). Another, 124-mile pipeline, nearing comple- 
tion, runs to Flotta island in the Orkneys and one of 90 miles 
is projected to tap the most northerly fields off the Shetlands. 
By 1980 there may be 80 oil platforms at sea anything up to 
250 miles from land involving almost double the number of 
oil technicians there were afloat in 1973. 

If the off-shore set-up is awesomely complex, that on 
land is every bit as significant. Petrochemical works, oil 
refineries, pipeline terminals, construction sites, service 
stations and transport facilities are springing up all along 
N. Scotland's coastline and in the adjoining islands. The 
jugular vein of this activity has been supplying oil for four 
months—the 129-mile 36in land pipeline running 6ft under- 
ground from its Cruden Bay landfall (N. of Aberdeen) to 
the Grangemouth Terminal refinery at the head of the Firth 
of Forth. It has already been the object of threats and four 
minor explosions made by the so-called ‘Tartan Army’ (a 
Scottish self-styled terrorist group). North of the Moray 
Firth in the very extremities of Scotland two oil refineries 
and a petrochemical plant are planned. Aberdeen's airport 
now handles over 500,000 passengers a year (10 times the 
volume of a decade ago) and is the home of most of the 
aircraft supporting the off-shore oil industry. 

Ironically, it is only in the event of all-out war that all 
this endeavor gets some protection—from NATO. Even 
then, from the purely North Sea energy angle, that pro- 
tection is handled by a divided command. Only the southern 
half of the sea comes under Allied Command Channel 
(ACCHAN) with its C-in-C, a British admiral at Northwood, 
outside London. This flag officer as C-in-C Fleet has 
operational control of all the Royal Navy's warships at sea 
during peacetime. Nevertheless once the long-established 
NATO command system is activated, the bulk of the North 
Sea area becomes the responsibility of Allied Command 
Atlantic (HQ, Norfolk, Virginia, USA) with its subordinate 
command for the Eastern Atlantic (EASTLANT). 

Lower down, the wartime command structure becomes 
even more complicated. No fewer than four subordinate 
HQs are placed in Rosyth, the Royal Navy's principal 
northern base and dockyard. They are the naval and maritime 
air sub-area commanders for the Nore (ACCHAN) and 
EASTLANT's northern sub-area. The local forces of the 
five nations (all NATO members) adjoining the North Sea 
are therefore assigned two ways for an emergency in the 
context of the alliance rather than for some crisis on the 
Continental Shelf. However Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic (SACLANT) has begun contingency planning for 
wartime North Sea oil defense, presumably with this in 
mind. 
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A nuclear war makes such niceties irrelevant, though 
some interesting retargeting of the old 600 Russian SS4 
and 5 Skean and Sanda/ one-megaton intermediate and 
medium range ballistic missiles, always aimed at Western 
Europe (and to be replaced by the new longer ranged 
SSX20), must be going on. During any prolonged period 
of conventional war the fate of the North Sea oil industry 
would be decided by the fighting for global naval supremacy 
in which the Russian Northern Fleet, based on Murmansk 
with half the Soviet submarine fleet and a quarter of the 
major surface ships, looms so large. In this connection the 
two Kjev-class 40,000-ton aircraft carriers with their 
25/36 aircraft or helicopters (one becomes operational this 
year) are built on the Black Sea rather than in the Arctic, 
but they could certainly be used against US carrier groups 
in the Norwegian Sea either in a general war or in some 
crisis on NATO's northern flank. 


Reds under the rigs 

And the North Sea features strongly in the ceaseless 
intelligence-gathering battle that goes on, regardless of 
Cold War or detente. On three occasions in 1974-5 
Russian craft broke the 500-metre legal safety zone around 
British rigs. One of these incidents moved an oil man to 
comment that his company would gladly provide the 
photographs if only the trawler would keep away! The 
Red Navy is convinced that the rigs are or will be used as 
listening posts to detect its submarines and has laid its 
own sonar devices in the North Sea. The US Navy is 
developing Captor, a sea-bed anti-submarine weapon 
which fires a Mk 46 homing torpedo from a mine-casing 
in response to an ‘enemy’ submarine's sonar signals. So 
the increasing exploration, pipe-laying, wellhead con- 
struction and drilling by submersible techniques will do 
nothing to disabuse the Russians of their notion. It is 
surely with a view to getting easy access to the landward 
side of things that they have asked permission to open a 
consulate in Aberdeen, Britain's oil capital. Those visitors 
to the British Isles, Tupolev 16 'Badger' and Tupolev 95 
'Bear' aircraft, and more modern types, have every incentive 
to continue their photo-reconnaissance missions. 

Of course such Russian activity forms only part of their 
general aggressive 'nosiness' at sea in pursuance of their 
priority—the shadowing of NATO and French ballistic 
nuclear missile submarines. In February 1973 Admiral 
Sergei G. Gorshkov, C-in-C and virtual creator of the 
modern Russian Navy writing in his naval journal, was 
already envisaging sea-bed confrontation with the 'Im- 
perialist' powers if they proved close-fisted with the world's 
underwater natural resources. The Red Fleet has a new 
corps of naval infantry (marines) with demolition engineers 
and frogmen at brigade level as well as having a share in 
what is reputed to be the world's largest force of military 
hovercraft. The Soviet Navy's mine-laying capability by 
ship or submarine is formidable. Any future underwater 
clash is more likely to happen first in dispute with Norway 
over oil or minerals in the Barents Sea, so much closer to 
the Soviet Union than the capitalist waters of the North 
Sea. 

The international terrorist threat is considerably more 
real at the moment than a hypothetical Communist oil-grab. 
The Tartan Army has shown the way on land for 12 bomb 
threats in 18 months were made against one oil platform 
construction company by other Scottish extremist groups. 
The 'hoax' business reached new heights on 25 August 
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1975 with a telephoned warning of charges placed on 
three gas production platforms off East Anglia. Five 
Royal Navy divers from Rosyth had to wait for the first 
slack tide before going down for an exhaustive inspection 
of the installations. Fixed land targets and seaborne instal- 
lations under construction close inshore are obviously 
easier to sabotage than rigs at sea, though already these 
have a hold on the public imagination through the BBC's 
TV series 'Oil Strike North'. 

If a terrorist group found the challenge of attacking a 
rig irresistible, with all its promise of the ultimate in news 
coverage and publicity, they could try to sabotage or 
hijack the installation. Both present immense difficulties. 
Between October and March the North Sea provides its 
own defense in the shape of gales of up to 120mph with 
65-70ft waves which rigs and platforms are built to with- 
stand. Ten per cent of all ship accidents take place in the 
North Sea. Even in the so-called ‘construction envelope’ 
period of April-September sudden gales and fogs can 
spring up without warning. The water is unclear, the tides 
surging and the currents treacherous. It can be lethally 
cold and the sea-bed can alter rapidly from quicksand to 
exposed rock. The rigs themselves can tower 70ft out of 
the water and nobody could board from the sea without 
help from the crew. Crews are always flown to their rigs 
by helicopter. 


No easy hijack 

Sabotage by frogmen could be done from fishing boats or 
other innocuous craft, but rigs always have a safety boat 
out when their own divers are working. In addition there is 
8 master mariner (ex-sea captain) aboard each rig to 
supervise navigation and safety requirements. He auto- 
matically takes command in a Force 10 or worse storm. A 
hijack-attempt would be even more daunting than the 
problem of sneaking a few limpet mines onto drill pipes or 
the rig's supporting steel frame. At least a dozen heavily 
armed terrorists, coming in by a regular and unsuspected 
helicopter flight, would be needed to find and neutralize 
the 80 or so men aboard a rig. Escape capsules (5/6 to a 
rig) as used in the Ekofisk fire of October allow for a quick 
getaway. Oil 'roustabouts' are hardly tame hostage fodder 
or in the same position as airline travellers, The S61 
helicopter, predominant in the off-shore air link, carries 
only 24 passengers and its likely S70 successor only 29. 
Any chartered or stolen helicopter would probably have 
less capacity and a shorter range. 

By going really underwater- the would-be saboteur 
multiplies his difficulties. Rigs are not the only tempting 
targets at sea but the submarine pipelines are laid at 
depths in excess of 400ft and a diver needs to breathe a 
mixture of oxygen and helium below 200ft. His decom- 
pression time soars in proportion to his depth and time 
spent under water. An hour-long attack on a pipeline at 
400ft would require the terrorists to spend the next 15 
hours in a decompression chamber. Submersibles (small 
submarines with a mother vessel) would cut this require- 
ment but these craft have limited endurance themselves, 
though the US Navy has a 400-ton nuclear-powered 
research submarine with wheels for up to 30 days work 
on the sea-bed. The more typical 12-ton Vickers Pisces 
submersible has a 16-mile range at four knots, so a launch 
vehicle (low-flying aircraft, submarine, merchant-ship or 
trawler) would be essential. Nevertheless if these and 
explosives were acquired the target could be reached by 
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Operation Purple Oyster, a joint-service anti-terrorist exercise by No. 45 Royal Marine Commando and HMS Tartar in Shell 
Esso's Indefatigable Gas Field (June 1975). Police and RAF took part as did the Marines’ Special Boat Service. 


simple magnetic detection in the way that midget sub- 
marines did in World War II 

Ideally the terrorist attack would have inside help. The 
international work force in the North Sea certainly gives 
scope here, especially the demand for deep-sea divers, 
24 of whom have died in accidents since 1971. By June 
1975 over 270 divers were in regular employ. Maintenance 
crews, aboard such installations as the million-barrel 
capacity Ekofisk One CONDEEP oil storage tank, increase. 
There is always the horrific possibility of a solitary infiltrator 
or a beserk oil man using his knowledge to wreak havoc. 

In February last year the British Government announced 
its protection plans for the North Sea. The measures have 
been politely described by defense specialists as ‘wholly 
inadequate'. Starting in mid-1975 the 30-year-old, scrap- 
reprieved, ocean-going tug HMS Reward and the fishery 
protection vessel Jura have been making lonely standing 
patrols at a maximum speed of 16 knots. Based on these 
two ships' operational experience, the Government is 
building five Jura-class 200ft protection vessels of 900 
tons and similar speed to enter service in 1977. By that 
time, on present forecasts, Britain will be drawing nearly 
half her oil from the North Sea. Two of the ships will 
patrol the oil-installations off Scotland, another pair the 
East Anglian coastal gas-fields and the fifth will cover the 
Celtic Sea. They will not carry helicopters and their derisory 
speed could find them as much as 10 hours steaming time 
from the scene of an emergency, even if they get immediate 
warning. Reward took two hours to reach the scene of the 
August gas-field false alarm. 

In addition, the Ministry of Defence (MoD) will set up 
a standing RAF reconnaissance patrol with four of the 43 
500mph Nimrod maritime patrol aircraft for the North Sea. 
‘On call’ will be a 1,000-man Royal Marine Commando at 
Arbroath and Fleet Air Arm Sea King helicopters (200-mile 
range) from distant Prestwick, near Edinburgh. These 
precautions are on top of stepped-up surveillance flights 
and RN warship routing into the North Sea. At least one 
combined (RN, RAF, Royal Marines and Police) anti- 
terrorist exercise was carried out in the gas-field area last 
June and another will be held this spring. Last October the 
Ministry of Defence was studying the possibility of mount- 
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ing Rapier AA missiles (a low-level RAF and Army weapon 
with a range ceiling of at least 10,000ft) on rigs though 
even that system seems too cumbersome for a crowded 
commercial platform. The dual-purpose 47lb hand-held 
Blowpipe missile launcher (3,500-yard range), used by 
the Royal Marines, would seem far more appropriate. 

Edinburgh University's Defence Studies group, MoD- 
commissioned to produce a 40,000-word report in 1974, 
came up with a very different list; eight 18-knot patrol 
ships with a Sea King helicopter apiece, six 40-knot Fast 
Patrol Boats (FPBs) for the gas fields, four Nimrods and 
20-strong Marine Commando group on permanent stand- 
by like the present Air-Sea Rescue helicopter at Aberdeen. 
This list was costed at £50 million per year. 

In June 1975 the Royal Norwegian Government had 
plans to spend over £114 million on expanding its oil 
and fisheries protection fleet. The money would buy seven 
new 25-knot patrol vessels each with a helicopter, a 
fire-fighting/rescue boat (North Sea oil companies have 
ordered four), a deep-diving support vessel with its own 
submersible capable of inspections to depths of at least 
1,640ft; six new helicopters and three more P-3B Orion 
search planes. The new ships will not start entering service 
until 1979 but three current ones are being modernized 
and the aircraft will be available much sooner. For inshore 
waters the Royal Norwegian Navy already has 46 modern 
FPBs armed with the home-designed Penguin surface-to- 
surface missile (SSM). This is something almost completely 
lacking in the high-seas-minded Royal Navy which dis- 
banded its vast Coastal Forces after World War Il. FPBs 
and their faster naval equivalents, hydrofoils and hovercraft, 
surely have an inshore North Sea role; the weather that 
keeps them in port will deter most of their potential foes 
and their speed of 40-80 knots could cut the worst reaction 
time to a few hours. 

Last year the US Navy commissioned two 218-ton 
hydrofoils (built to an original 1969 NATO specification) 
which can range 500 miles at more than 40 knots in 12ft 
waves (Force 6). Even in the worst winter months North 
Sea waves only regularly exceed that height a quarter of 
the time. Their 23-man crews monitor the workings of 
SSMs and a 76mm dual-purpose gun or two 20mm light 
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AA weapons. On the hovercraft front Saudi Arabia has 
eight British-built SRN6s in her coast guard like Iran 
which also has four 50-ton BH7 Wellingtons. These 12 
air-cushion vehicles (ACVs) have the specific task of 
whisking a commando-type battalion across the placid 
Persian Gulf to any threatened oil-installation within two 
hours. 

Of course long-standing oil producers can effort such 
impressive technological deterrents and the main objection 
to hovercraft and hydrofoils is expense both in fuel and 
money (the US Navy's pair set them back $46.5 million or 
about £20 million at 1974 prices) but that pales into 
insignificance beside the oil industry's investment; the 
largest production platform so far cost £165 million and an 
average rig now tops £20 million. 

Furthermore it is questionable whether the Jura-class 
ships are a necessary ship type to fill the size gap, as 
argued by the Navy Minister, between 2,500-ton ocean- 
going frigates and 360-ton mine counter-measures vessels 
of the type captained by Prince Charles from Rosyth (1st 
MCM Squadron). There are four obsolescent Type 14 
Blackwood-class (1955-57) anti-submarine warfare 
frigates of 1,456 tons (originally 1,200 tons) and 28 knots 
with an uncertain future. They would seem ideal for North 
Sea work. Their 140-man crews could be reduced and their 
design modified to take helicopters. The new Norwegian 
surveillance vessels will displace 2,000 tons, be reinforced 
against ice, carry a diving decompression chamber, fire- 
fighting equipment and have a crew of 40. The money 
saved on building the five British ships could go towards 
expanding the Naval Hovercraft Trials Unit (one SRN6 
and a BH7) which has already helped in disposal of war- 
time bombs and wrecks on the East Anglian coast, as well 
as taking part in a NATO exercise off E. Scotland. 

If 'suit-case' nuclear weapons and tiny jet fighters the 
price of expensive cars are now potential terrorist weapons, 
the technology to defend North Sea oil is equally awe- 
inspiring. Satellite communications are in prospect for the 
rigs to eliminate interrupted distress calls, US/French 
2,000/4,000-ton, sea-going hovercraft designs are being 
pursued, underwater television and computerized sonar 
are proposed to keep rigs on station and could easily be 


A Vulcan Mk Il bomber of No. 27 Squadron (RAF Scampton, Lincs, E. Anglia) overflies the Trans World 58 Oil rig 
(September 1975). Note the gas-flaring outlet for testing any gas found with oil deposits. A tanker is just visible on the right. 


stretched to watch for underwater foes, maritime VSTOL 
aircraft could operate from rig helipads. The Royal Navy 
will receive 25 maritime (longer-ranged) Harrier ۷5۲۵۱ 
aircraft between 1979 and 1981. Export orders and the 
pressure of events may accelerate that timetable. 

On NATO grounds as well as simply for North Sea 
oil there is a strong case for the establishment of a naval/ 
air base in the Shetlands or the Orkneys, a latter day Scapa 
Flow, not least to protect all the super tankers that will 
be berthing in those waters. Likewise the Royal Navy's 
aged Diving Trials Ship, HMS Rec/aim, must be replaced 
by modern vessels. 

There is one more remedy North Sea security demands— 
the choice of one authority for the British sector. At the 
moment no fewer than five Government bodies have a 
share in supervising the oil industry. They are the Depart- 
ments of Energy and Environment, the Scottish Office, 
the Ministry of Defence and the Police. Off-shore oil 
installations count as an extension of the land under 
Scottish law and the: Chief Constable of Aberdeen has 
most of them in his ‘parish’. The police have first ‘bite’ at any 
emergency but plans with the Army to defend the vital land 
oil facilities do not seem well advanced, At sea the MoD 
and the Royal Navy should be made responsible. Norway 
with her even more farflung responsibilities has opted for 
a new Coast Guard, created out of the former Naval 
Fisheries Surveillance Service, and paid for in the Defense 
Budget. 

Most of all perhaps there must be a combined effort by 
the nations of the North Sea to defend Europe’s most 
precious future source of fuel, there is coal as well as gas 
and oil under the Continental Shelf. All five countries belong 
to NATO's informal ministerial-level EUROGROUP and 
have had discussions on North Sea security, involving 
France and Belgium too, since June 1975, Let us hope 
they have concerted measures of real deterrent value. It 
will take only one spectacular act of sabotage for the inter- 
national companies to think again about their horrendously 
costly and heavily taxed investment and moving to safer, 
calmer seas. And by the time this article appears what 
defenses there are may have been tested and found 
wanting. Randal Gray 
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Unhonored promises dimmed the glory of a volunteer 
GI unit which beat the jungle and the Japanese 


They were told that they had been picked to fight only in 
Asia for three months, after that they could go home 
They were not told that they would actually fight for five 
months until their original regiment had been wiped out 
and even its title abolished, They survive only as two words 
— Merrill's Marauders’, 

The first successful offensive against the Japanese in 
South-East Asia was that led by Lieutenant-General 
Joseph 'Vinegar Joe' W. Stilwell during early 1944. His 
army was Chinese, but to assist them he also had the jungle- 
trained, commando-type, all-American regiment which 
became famous as 'Merrill's Marauders'. They won battle 
after battle in deep jungle against the Japanese and spear- 
headed the advance which captured the strategic town of 
Myitkyina. Suddenly, their splendid successes were followed 
by a complete breakdown in discipline and morale and their 
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treatment by Stilwell and his staff forms one of the most 
controversial episodes of World War II 

The Marauders were specially formed in India from US 
Army volunteers during October 1943, with the official 
title of 5307th Composite Unit (Provisional). The bombastic 
nickname was the invention of a war correspondent, who 
thought that the official title was uninspiring. Stilwell 
always called them ‘Galahad’, after their codename, and 
the soldiers, in their usual fashion, referred to themselves 
as the 'five-three-oh-sevens'. In fact Brigadier General 
Frank D. Merrill commanded only at intervals. The real 
commander in combat was Colonel Charles N. Hunter, 
graduate of West Point, former instructor at Fort Benning, 
the US Infantry School, and a professional officer of the 
highest standard. In October 1943 he was given command 
of 3,000-odd details from the continental United States, 


A After nine hours action the pile of empty shell cases 
shows the expenditure of ammunition of the 75mm pack 
howitzer. This Galahad (code-name for the Marauders) 
crew were in action at Myitkyina on 27 July 1944. 

<A Marauder squad on patrol in the Burma jungle. 


the Caribbean and the SW Pacific. They were to be trained 
in India under the British Chindit leader Major-General 
Orde C. Wingate for air-supported operations deep behind 
Japanese lines. 

The line-up, with Col. Hunter in command, was three 
large battalions each divided, on the Chindit pattern, into 
two color-named combat teams (CTs) ; 1st Battalion under 
Lieutenant Colonel William L. Osborne with ‘Red’ and 
"White' CTs, the 2nd under Lieutenant Colonel George A. 
McGee with 'Blue' and 'Green' CTs and the 3rd under 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles E. Beach, ‘Khaki’ and ‘Orange’ 
CTs. All three battalion commanders proved to be outstand- 
ing fighting leaders as did the company officers down to the 
most junior rank. Each combat team of 472 officers and men 
was equipped with eight light and heavy mortars, four MGs 
and three bazookas, but no artillery. Strike aircraft were to 
provide extra firepower when needed and re-supply was 
by air. All heavy weapons, ammunition and radios 
were carried on the force's 700 mules or ponies. 

The Marauders were not meant to fight pitched battles or 
hold ground, although they often did. They were primarily 
a raiding force, using the jungle as an approach to pounce 
on the Japanese flanks or rear, ambush or set up a road 


block and melt away back into the jungle. Each CT had 
an Intelligence and Reconnaissance (IR) platoon of 
picked men commanded by exceptionally good officers. 
If the Marauders were an elite, the IR platoons were an 
elite within them. 

Initially, in fact, they were a rabble. The intention had 
been to collect volunteers 'in a high state of physical 
ruggedness'. There were also numerous misfits palmed off 
onto the 5307th by other units as a welcome means of 
disposal. In India as many as 100 were in the guard-house 
at any one time. 

Originally the 530710 was meant to operate under 
Wingate, but Gen. Stilwell was determined that the only 
ground-force US combat unit in SE Asia was not going to 
fight under any 'Limey' general. Moreover he distrusted 
Wingate's tactics of ‘long-range penetration’ (‘shadow 
boxing’, he called it). He felt he could make better use of 
the unit in close conjunction with his 32,000 Chinese troops. 
The Americans would move through the jungle and attack 
the Japanese rear while the Chinese attacked frontally. 
He demanded the unit, and Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, the new Allied Supreme Commander SE Asia, 
duly transferred it to him. Stilwell immediately downgraded 
Hunter to second-in-command and promoted one of his 
own staff, Merrill, to Brigadier General commanding. It was 
then that Shepley, a ‘Time-Life’ correspondent, invented 
‘Merrill's Marauders’ and the name stuck. 

At 61, Joseph Stilwell was a remarkable general and a 
man of great ability and determination, Unfortunately he 
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had one fault which was, literally, to prove fatal to the 
Marauders. He surrounded himself with a staff of favorite 
officers who feared to argue with him or give him un- 
palatable news, To him, Hunter was an outsider. As soon 
as ‘Galahad’ came under his command he created a new 
post and HO over Hunter. Merrill had little or no combat 
experience ; two years before he had been a mere major. He 
had a weak heart, which kept him at the rear and in hospital 
for much of the brief campaign. Merrill was a capable and 
well-meaning officer, but he proved simply a post-office 
for orders between Stilwell's staff and the Marauders. To 
Hunter he left the business of commanding in battle and 
also, later, of standing up to Stilwell for his combat-weary 
men, 

Stilwell gave as his mission for the 1944 Burma campaign 
the clearance of the Japanese from the Hukawng and 
Mogaung valleys and the capture of Myitkyina so that US 
Engineers could drive a new road from Ledo to Myitkyina 
and so to China, to obviate the costly flying of supplies 
over the ‘Hump’ of the Eastern Himalayas, 

Stilwell's operational plan was very simple, like all good 
plans. While the Chinese drove down the Hukawng Valley 
with their American-led light tank regiment leading, the 
Marauders were to feel for the Japanese flank and set up 
road blocks behind it, in the neighborhood of Walawbum. 
There the Japanese 56th Infantry Regiment of 18th Division 
was to be crunched between the hammer and anvil. If this 
failed to complete its destruction, then a similar maneuver 
was to be repeated farther south with the village of 
Inkangahtawng as the next objective. 


Nerve-racking jungle fighting 

The Marauders’ advance was led by the IR platoons, to 
scout the route through the jungle. It was nerve-racking 
work. The first sign of the invisible enemy was always 
a burst of fire at 50 yards; the leading squad ‘hitting the 
deck’ to return fire while the other two circled right and left. 
A few scattered shots might follow, indicating that it was 
just another Japanese patrol, or there might be a flurry of 
MG and mortar fire from a strong position followed by 
banzai yells and a counter-attack. Then the platoon had to 
break away, set up its heavy radio, report and advance 
again. Behind the IR platoons the main Marauder columns 
plodded on, experiencing the harsh realities of jungle 
marching for the first time. 

Eventually Second Lieutenant Sam Wilson of the 1st 
Battalion's IR found himself clearly behind the Japanese 
right flank. This was the moment when his radio chose to 
fail. Wilson was a horseman, and when the mass of mules 
and pony transport had been thrown in the unfamiliar 
hands of the mainly town-bred American back in India 
he had selected for himself a beautiful little pony. It was 
2200 but, undaunted, he jumped on its back and rode 22 
miles to report to Merrill, With hardly a pause he was back 
again in time to establish a line of pickets to cover the cross- 
ing of a mile-wide river which the force had to cross, 
swimming their mules and horses, before they could reach 
their objective at Walawbum. Finally, by 3 March, the 
whole force was poised for its first battle. 

The Japanese 56th Regiment had been detailed to attack 
the Marauders and was marching south while Colonel 
Rothwell H. Brown's US/Chinese tank regiment had selec- 
ted the same route of advance, so that Merrill was faced 
with a friendly and enemy column charging him simul- 
taneously. Both sides were mixed up. Hunter and Beach, 
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of 3rd Battalion, had narrow escapes. Beach's orderly 
blew the head off a Japanese soldier at point-blank range 
when they met face to face on a jungle path. In spite of these 
unplanned clashes, the Marauders were disposed by 4 
March as ordered, east of the Numpyck river. Fighting then 
became general ; the Americans, who had never experienced 
heavy artillery and mortar fire before, holding their ground 
very stoutly, McGee's 2nd Battalion broke up several 
determined Japanese attacks with deadly mortar fire, 

Second Lieutenant Logan Weston, commanding 3rd 
Battalion's IR platoon, carried out a brilliant little operation 
in his first battle. Weston, incidentally, was only waiting for 
peace to fulfil his ambition to become a minister; he was 
said to fight with a Bible in one hand and a carbine in the 
other. Trapped by the Japanese on the wrong side of a 
river he brought down a box barrage of mortar fire, sent a 
covering party to the far bank, from where Norman E. 
Janis, a Sioux Indian and noted marksman, shot every 
Japanese who appeared on the far bank. So covered, 
Weston then fired a mortar smoke screen and crossed 
complete with all his wounded. It was in small, fierce 
actions such as this that the Marauders proved themselves 
to be fighters fully equal to the Japanese. 


Marauders ‘bug’ Japanese telephone 

Meanwhile, in 2nd Battalion Sergeant Roy H. Matsumoto, 
a US-domiciled Nisei Japanese, found a Japanese tele- 
phone cable and plugged into it, to be rewarded by hearing 
a full set of orders revealing their new plans, which were 
to throw all their weight against the Marauders, In no 
time this news reached Merrill's HQ, and the 2nd Battalion 
was ordered to pull back from its road-block and join the 
other battalions along the line of the river. On 6 March the 
Japanese made a furious effort to dislodge 'Orange' CT, 
only to be cut to pieces by well-directed MG and mortar 
fire, which the Marauders coolly held until the range was 
under 50 yards. At this stage Lieutenant General Shinichi 
Tanaka, the Japanese divisional commander, thought it 
prudent to break off the battle and slip away to the south. 

For the next operation, aimed at Inkangahtawng, Hunter 
pressed for a really deep and bold envelopment, but the 
plan agreed was for Osborne's 1st Battalion, followed by a 
Chinese regiment, to make a short hook behind the Jambu 
Bum ridge, while 2nd and 3rd Battalions, also followed by 
Chinese regiment, made a long hook to the east and south 
to cut the road north of Kamaing. The rest of Chinese and 
their tanks were to advance frontally down the main road 
as before. 

This maneuver was not a great success. The real trouble 
was one of command. Because of political and linguistic 
difficulties it seemed impossible to appoint an overall, co- 
ordinating commander in the field below Stilwell. Radio 
communications were very bad. His staff, whose work was 
generally poor, completely failed to inform Merrill and 
Hunter about the existence of a force of local tribesmen 
operating behind the Japanese lines who had pin-pointed 
their every position. As a result the Marauders were 
fighting blindfold. 

In spite of all this the short hook went well, although the 
Japanese were alerted and fought a skilful delaying action, 
which Osborne as skilfully evaded after some brisk skir- 
mishing. He then moved on to set a road-block on the 
Kamaing road south of Shaduzup. Sam Wilson, the gallop- 
ing commander of Osborne's IR, found two Japanese 
camps unguarded, the men fishing and bathing at the very 


c- Only some 50 miles 

from India, the Japanese 
18th Division was met by 
the Chinese 22nd and 38th 
Divisions and Merrill's 
Marauders. In a series of 
actions under extremely 
difficult conditions the 
Japanese were finally 
driven back. 

V The man (left) who gave 
his name to Merrill's 
Marauders talking to Lt. Gen. 
Joseph 'Vinegar Joe’ W. 
Stilwell at a Divisional HQ 
meeting in Naubum, Burma, 
5 May 1944. 

Ve Even the well-hidden 
and camouflaged Japanese 
signals units could not 
evade the Marauders. When 
Sergeant Roy H, Matsumoto, 
an American-Japanese 
Nisei, spotted an enemy 
telephone wire and hooked 
on to it, he found he was 
listening to the Japanese 
HO giving orders for the 
final elimination of Merrill's 
Marauders. This useful 
Intelligence enabled 

the 2nd Bn. to be pulled 
back to strengthen the 
defense against Lt. Gen. 
Tanaka's forces, forcing 
them to break away. 
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Merrill's Marauder Burma, 1944 


A A Marauder in jungle kit, complete with kachin native 
knife and US cal.30in M1 Garand rifle. 

1 Marauders of 5307th Composite Unit (Provisional) in 
training. 

2 Japanese on the march in the Imphal jungle, April 1944. 
3 Japanese of 56th Div ferrying the Irrawaddy at 
Waingman to reinforce Myitkyina. 

4 Marauders clean their guns. 
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site proposed for the block. It was too good a chance to 
miss and Osborne's ‘White’ CT, moving at 0300 on 27/28 
March, rushed the camps at dawn, The Japanese reacted 
very strongly, but failed to budge Osborne, who handed 
over to the Chinese regiment and set off under new orders 
to rejoin the rest of the Marauders. 

Hunter, with the rest of the force on the long hook, had 
progressed very well, bearing in mind that he was moving 
through 5,000ft-high mountains covered with dense 
forest. It was beginning to rain and turn the trails into 
slippery porridge. (It has often been said, and must be here 
repeated, that there is only one way to discover what 
movement in mountainous, tropical rain-forest is really 
like; to walk through it. Words are not enough.) By 20 
March Hunter was within five miles of Kamaing with three 
CTs. He guessed the town was weakly held and offered to 
take it by coup de main, but Merrill, vetoed the attack: '. . . 
Stilwell would not approve ... .' True, the Chinese were 
advancing very slowly and cautiously as was their habit 
and Hunter might find himself trapped by a counter-attack 
before they could arrive. 

In fact, the whole situation had changed, unknown to 
him and Merrill. The Japanese were moving north in 
strength. McGee had already found Inkangahtawng too 
strongly held to take and was himself already under a sharp 
attack by a hastily assembled Japanese force. When he 
overheard a radio message from Merrill to Hunter that two 
Japanese battalions were moving north to outflank him 
he pulled out. He acted correctly. There were three bat- 
talions, in fact, and Merrill, alerted to the danger, ordered all 
the Marauders to pull off the Kamaing road, and back into 
the dense jungle to the east. 


Marauders' greatest victory 

A full Japanese counter-offensive against the left flank 
of the advancing Chinese appeared imminent, so Stilwell 
ordered all his units on to the defensive. He ordered the 
Marauders to hold the key Nhpum Ga ridge, which blocked 
the route selected by the Japanese counter-attack force. 
Merrill posted McGee on the ridge itself, Beach to defend 
a newly made, vital airstrip three miles away (where there 
were already 100 Marauder wounded waiting to be flown 
out) and ordered Osborne to march south to join them as 
fast as possible. The scene was set for the Marauders’ 
toughest fight and greatest victory. McGee dug himself 
securely in on his tree-clad, rocky ridge, drawing his 
perimeter so as to include a vital water-hole down the 
slope. Food and ammunition he had, and more could be 
dropped by air. 

Some 1,300 Japanese located this position on 28 March, 
and for the next 10 days a ferocious battle took place. The 
Japanese repeatedly scrambled up the steep slopes through 
the jungle from all sides, to be as regularly repulsed after 
savage combat. Tactically it was all crude stuff—a sharp 
mortar and artillery bombardment of the ridge followed by 
charging, yelling Japanese, who were met with rifle and 
MG fire at point-blank range and showers of grenades. 
Gradually McGee's perimeter shrank and he was at last 
forced away from his waterhole. The medics had no water 
for plaster casts or drugs, wounded and fit alike were 
tortured by thirst and as a final horror all the pack transport 
animals were killed and began to putrefy. 

Outstanding in a gallant defense was the Nisei Sgt. Roy 
Matsumoto, whose single-handed listening-patrols into the 
very ranks of the encircling Japanese provided McGee 
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with almost every detail of their plans. During the actual 
attacks he shouted confusing orders; on one occasion 
actually provoking a Japanese charge onto the waiting 
American MGs. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the force, under Hunter as 
usual, were fighting their way inch by inch with close air 
support and air-dropped artillery up the slopes to relieve 
McGee, (The stress of events had proved too much for 
Merrill, who had had a heart attack.) By 4 April they were 
only 1,000 yards from McGee's position. On 6 April a 
hard day's fighting gained another 200 yards, in the course 
of which Beach's mortar officer crept close to two key 
Japanese MG posts and knocked them out in turn by 
observed fire, using his walkie-talkie radio. After his last 
successful correction, moving the point of impact 25 yards 
towards himself, he radioed grimly : ‘If you don't hear from 
me again I've made a mistake !' 

On 7 April 1st Battalion arrived, worn out and with only 


V Weary Marauders rest on a junglestrail in Burma. 
VV Wounded being evacuated from Myitkyina strip, 
Burma, after a 53-mile cart-ride. 
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250 men still fit to fight. Hunter ordered them into action, 
but on the 8th the Japanese had vanished. Stilwell wrote 
in his diary; 'GALAHAD is OK. Hard fight at Nhpum. 
Cleaned up Japs and hooked up. No worry there.’ 

He was terribly mistaken, The fact was that this last 
operation had cost the Marauders 59 dead, 314 wounded 
and 65 evacuated sick. Their effective strength had dropped 
from 3,000 to 1,400. The survivors were utterly exhausted 
and half-starved and many had fever and dysentery. The 
men who firmly believed they were due for relief then 
learned to their dismay that they were to play the key 
role in Stilwell's final and most ambitious advance. While 
the bulk of the Chinese were to plod on down the obvious 
route, what was left of the Marauders was to team up 
with some Chinese and Kachin tribal units and march 
secretly in three task forces (7,000 men in all) through the 
6,000ft-high Kumon mountain range, emerge from the 
jungle and seize the main air field three miles outside 


V Under Col. Rothwell H. Brown, Chinese armor of the 1st 
Provisional Tank Group supported the Marauders. But there 
were problems when they both met the Japanese 56th Regt. 
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Myitkyina. This was the only hard-surfaced runway in N. 
Burma. Reinforcements were to be flown in and the town 
stormed. 

It was not the fighting that the Marauders feared, but the 
marching. Their morale plummeted. But, even so, a good 
rest, good food, reinforcements and above all a visit from 
'Vinegar Joe', some praise and recognition, a few medals 
and some promotion might have done the trick. Failure to 
recognise this aspect of leadership was the worst ele- 
mentary mistake made by Stilwell's staff in the whole 
operation. 

However, with Hunter in command discipline prevailed. 
The Marauders shouldered their packs and trudged off 
grimly into the jungle into what was to prove a killing march 
in pouring monsoon rain. Scrub typhus claimed 149 men, 
most of whom died. Half the pack animals died of exhaus- 
tion. Nearly everyone had malaria in spite of suppressive 
doses of atebrin, and amoebic dysentery was rife. The trail 
was strewn with crouching men succumbing to its pangs— 
one platoon cut away the seats of their pants so as not to 
be hindered in action. Few men could avoid vomiting up. 
their rations. There was some fighting, but the real battle 
was against disease and exhaustion. Somehow the sur- 
vivors made it. As a feat of sheer determination the last, 
three-week, 100-mile march of Merrill's Marauders is 
unsurpassed. On 17 May, Hunter, leading a column which 
had forged ahead of the two others, emerged from the 
jungle on to the coveted airfield at 1000, captured it and 
sent Stilwell direct the code word of success: ‘Merchant 
of Venice!’ 

Stilwell was overjoyed, as he had every right to be. He 
had achieved his first objective in the face of every dis- 
couragement from the British and had inflicted a sound 
defeat on the Japanese. He flew at once to Myitkyina, 
with 13 American war correspondents and Merrill, to 
broadcast the news to the world. He embraced Merrill 
publicly—and wrote in his diary: 'WILL THIS BURN UP 
THE LIMEYS !' in great capitals. Far away in London the 
growls of Winston Churchill were heard enquiring why the 
Americans had liberated the first town in British Burma. 


Stilwell, prisoner of his own publicity 

Understandable as Stilwell's feelings were, he forgot 
that vanity and resentment are always the worst of coun- 
sellors. The sad fact was that he had now become the 
prisoner of his own publicity machine. Capturing an out- 
lying airfield was not the same as taking the fortified town, 
for which neither his Chinese troops nor the Marauders 
were trained or equipped. The Japanese, as tenacious in 
defense as they were dashing in attack, had converted 
Myitkyina, already naturally protected by the looping 
Irrawaddy river and flooded paddy fields, into a mass of 
strongpoints. In spite of the Chindit columns south of the 
Irrawaddy they boosted the town's garrison from 700 men 
to 3,500 under Major General Genzu Mizukami. All were 
prepared to fight until they were dead; wounded were 
treated and sent back to their positions for as long as they 
could hold a weapon. The garrison had four 75mm guns 
with mortars and MGs in plenty. 

There was only one way to take such a position quickly. 
First of all fresh troops were required, trained to overcome 
an organized defense, with adequate firepower, including 
aircraft and tanks and at least 80 to 100 pieces of artillery 
of 155mm calibre, all employed in a coordinated plan. 
Instead, a series of ill-planned, fragmentary attacks, with 


support from a maximum of 14 guns and 12 P40 fighter- 
bombers operating from the airfield, all of which were 
bloodily or ignominiously thrown back. Lieutenant- General 
William J. Slim, commanding the British Fourteenth Army, 
offered to make his fresh 36th Division available, but Stilwell 
was determined to give the capture of Myitkyina an 'Ameri- 
can flavor’, as he wrote to the Army Chief of Staff in 
Washington. 

Stilwell ordered the Chindits (who at this time were 
under his command) to capture two villages south of the 
Irrawaddy so as to isolate the town and then he looked 
where he could for American reinforcements. Two US 
Engineer battalions were taken off road building and hastily 
converted to infantry, and some newly arrived and virtually 
untrained reinforcements called ‘New Galahad’ were 
brought in. The one thing he was not prepared to do was to 
release the three skeleton battalions of the ‘old’ Marauders. 
By 4 June their campaign losses totalled 2,394, only 424 
from fighting, Orders were even issued to comb the hospitals 
for wounded or sick Marauders who were fit enough to 
stand up or hold a weapon and send them back, which 
caused great indignation among the American doctors, It 
was to provide fuel for the scandal which was about to 
break. 


A siege in classic style 

All these desperate measures proved futile. The untrained 
engineers proved useless, as might be expected (although 
some individuals displayed great courage), and the two 
Chinese divisions merely sat back in their fox-holes and 
discharged ammunition ad /ib in the general direction of the 
enemy. The Chindits took Mogaung after which they could 
do no more. The siege dragged on in classic static style with 
trenches and tunnelling all through June and July into the 
monsoon until August. Finally some Chinese, who in their 
usual fashion were biding their time until they felt the 
objective was soft enough, skilfully infiltrated part of the 
Japanese defenses on 3 August. Gen. Mizukami committed 
suicide on the very day Stilwell became a four-star general. 
Acting on Mizukami's orders, Colonel Fusayasu Maruyama 
successfully evacuated the town, getting 600 men across 
the Irrawaddy. It must rank as the most effective Japanese 
defense of the war for while holding out 79 days against 
10:1 odds Myitkyina's defenders inflicted 4,344 Chinese 
and 2,207 US casualties at a cost to themselves of less than 
4,000. 

The rest of the Marauder story is unedifying. Hunter, 
who had held his force together to the bitter end, was 
summarily relieved of his command on 4 August and 
arrangements were made for him to return to the US by 
ship, There were already rumors about the Marauders’ 
treatment reaching the States, and Hunter, who was the 
only officer who had had the temerity to stand up to Stilwell, 
had to be gagged. His sole consolation was a feeble letter 
of excuse from his nominal commander, Merrill. The morale 
and discipline of the Marauders in their hospitals and so- 
called rest camps broke down completely, the 5307th 
Composite Unit (Provisional) was disbanded and there 
was a scandal and eventually an enquiry. 

This squalid ending is part of the story, but a generation 
later it can be seen in truer perspective. The record of the 
Marauders was a triumph of leadership, determination, 
courage and self-sacrifice, which contributed a short but 
heroic chapter to the history of the US Army. 

Shelford Bidwell 
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PASSCHENDAELE 1917 


World War trench warfare in all its horrors. A 
soldier’s personal account of Passchendaele 1917 


Much has been written about Passchendaele, or the Third 
Battle of Ypres, 1917—a lot of it by writers who were not 
there, In the process, they have created many myths ranging 
from the belief that the troops were ‘lions led by donkeys’ 
and that the generals lived in luxury chateaux whilst the 
soldiers died in the mud, to the claim that Field Marshal 
Sir Douglas Haig was a ‘great master of the field’ and justi- 
fied in his decision not only to stage an offensive on the 
grand scale east of Ypres on 31 July 1917 but also to 
continue attacking there for a further 14 weeks. | belong 
to neither of these schools of thought but prefer to tell 
what happened to me and what | saw just north of the 
Menin Road in late July and August. 

There was something sinister about the ruins of Ypres in 
1917. The painters Hieronimus Bosch, Gustave Dore and 
Sidney Nolan, had they been living at the time, could, 
perhaps, have conveyed the eerie horror of the place. A 
stink of decay from the moat mixed with that of HE defiled 
the air. In June and July 1917 it was under day and night 
bombardment. Everybody going to the front had to pass 
either through the Menin Gate and take the road to Hellfire 
Corner or the Lille Gate whence a plank road called the 
Warrington Track ran just north of Zillebeke Lake. Men 
anxiously waited for the next shell as they marched over 
the cobble stones of the Grande Place, In ۵ 
there was some cover from the shellfire. By night the Very 
lights of the front line cast a loop round the city. 

Never can the point of attack have been more blatantly 
advertised, On 7 June we, 2nd Battalion, The Northampton- 
shire Regiment were in reserve fog the Messines battle 
(see 'War Monthly’ issue 13) buty§ot used. A few days 
later we, with the rest of our divisiongthe 8th Infantry, were 
moved into the line to hold the sectgi about Hooge and to 


familiarize outselves with the ground over which we were 
destined to attack. Our guns were so closely packed to- 
gether for the coming offensive that the northern half 
had to fire for one part of the night and the southern half 
for the other. It would have been impossible otherwise for 
the traffic to get through, Daylight movement east of 
Ypres was impossible—except for individuals. On our 
divisional front over 2,000 men worked like moles every 
night burying cables, digging dugouts at Halfway House 
and carrying stores to forward dumps under almost con- 
tinuous shell fire. 

Every yard of the Menin Road and the Warrington Track 
was ‘taped’, Abandoned wagons, corpses, dead horses and 
mules lined the roads. Limbs and bodies in the twisted 
distortion of death festooned the shell holes. Commanding 
a working party on these roads was a nightmare. It was 
usual for over 20 per cent of the men to fail to return. 

General Sir Hubert Gough, GOC Fifth Army, planned to 
attack on a front of 73 miles from the Zillebeke-Zandvoorde 
road to Boesinghe with 10 infantry divisions, By early 
July he had concentrated 752 heavy and medium guns, 
324 4.5in howitzers and 1,098 18pdrs to blast his troops 
forward two miles by a methodical advance in three stages 
—to the Blue Line about 1,250 yards distant, the Black 
Line 900 yards farther on and finally a further 1,400 yards 
to the Green Line, With communications between infantry 
and artillery as primitive as they were, this may well seem 
a clumsy plan. But it should be noted that in March and 
May 1918 the Germans executed successful attacks along 
these lines on the Somme and the Chemin des Dames. 
About 15 miles west of Ypres a full-scale replica of the 
German positions we were to attack had been marked out 
with broad tapes in the standing corn. Every day in hot 
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sunshine, under the eyes of the divisional and brigade 
commanders, we deployed as if for the real attack, advancing 
behind an imaginary barrage represented by men with red 
flags moving forward at the rate of 100 yards in four minutes 
in 25-yard lifts. We had two companies forward and two 
companies behind them in depth—each company attacking 
in two waves. They were all intended to go straight 
through to their objectives leaving one of their four platoons 
to follow and deal with enemy over-run. Much emphasis 
was laid on the need to keep as close as possible to the 
bursting shells of the barrage. All officers also attended an 
exposition of the divisional plan on a large-scale relief 
model, This envisaged an advance on a two-brigade front 
each with four tanks. Two battalions of each brigade 
would take the Blue Line. Then the other two would pass 
through to take the Black Line. A pause would then be 
necessary while the artillery was moved forward. When 
this was done the third brigade, supported by 12 tanks, 
would pass through and capture the Green Line. 

It had been intended to launch the attack on 25 July. 
Accordingly we moved back into the line about Hooge on 
the 23rd. The preliminary day and night bombardment had 
reached a crescendo. We now found that the French, who 
were due to attack in the north, were not ready, so the 
attack had to be put back to the 31st. 


r> A stretcher party in 
October, north of Ypres, 
fighting the mud. 

V The indelible image of the 
three-month Third Battle 
of Ypres; Passchendaele 
became synonymous, but 
officially referred to 

the final month in a 

series of nine battles. 

Rain fell on the first 

day (31 July) but August 
and September were fine 
before further rain in 
October turned the 
battlefield into 'a 
porridge of mud' assisted 
by the breakdown of the 
Flanders drainage system 
under incessant shellfire. 


As a result of 1916 experience on the Somme each unit 
going into action left behind within easy reach a so called 
‘battle surplus’ or cadre consisting of understudies at every 
level of command from lance-corporal upwards, There 
were about a hundred all told. | was left behind with this 
party as understudy to the adjutant. 

On the afternoon of 26 July a signal from brigade HQ 
ordered me forward at once. It was a scorching afternoon. 
The road as far as the outskirts of Ypres was choked with 
transport, raising huge clouds of dust. Just short of the 
railway station on the western outskirts all traffic stopped. 
On reaching the Lille Gate | took the Warrington Track. 
Not a soul seemed to be moving in the wilderness ahead. 
It was not a pleasant walk, The observer of a German 
77mm battery apparently thought | presented a worth while 
target and sniped at me all the way to battalion HQ by 
Zillebeke Lake. Here | found utter confusion. The surface 
shelter which housed the HQ had sustained a direct hit 
and the adjutant, the Intelligence officer, the signals 
officer and the chief clerk had all been blown up and killed 
or evacuated, Even the leather-faced old RSM looked off 
color. But he was still able to call my attention to three 
jars of rum which had been smashed by the explosion— 
a contingency Higher Authority was likely to treat with 
suspicion unless vouched for by unimpeachable evidence. 
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My CO, 26-year-old Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. Buckle, 
MC, moved the HO to a vast dugout by the ruins of Halfway 
House. This shelter was a triumph of engineering under the 
marsh, designed to hold about 3,000 men before the attack. 
The greater part of the battalion were already in residence. 
There was just room for one man to pass another and the 
floor was a foot deep in grey mud. Pumping went on con- 
tinuously. The smell was appalling—a delicate blend of 
marshes, sewage and human sweat. This vast sewer was 
spasmodically lit by electric light, 

The Germans knew all the exits and kept up a continuous 
bombardment on them, Every visit to the latrines outside 
was a dash for life; day and night a never-ending stream of 
men stepped over us en route for the hell outside. We 
remained in these insanitary quarters for four days— 
jammed shoulder to shoulder. When the light failed and the 
supply of candles ran out we sat in darkness. 

My main worry concerned not the loss of all the paper 
about the attack but casualties inflicted on the battalion 
signallers and runners, amounting to 50 per cent a day. 
When, on my first night, the signal came through post- 
poning the attack for four days | foresaw that we would 
probably have to start the battle short-handed. In the event 
the misty weather on the 27th and 28th and rain on the 
30th, ominous though they were in other respects, cut down 
the casualty rate. 


A feeling of acute tension 

A message on the afternoon of the 30th confirmed that 
Zero Hour would be at 0350 the next day. On the previous 
two nights the German artillery had unleashed exceptionally 
heavy shelling on our form-up area. There was therefore a 
feeling of acute tension when we all filed out of the great 
dugout at about 2100 to assembly trenches just north of 
the Menin Road at Hooge. Just in front of the assembly 
trenches a party had already laid out the tapes marking the 
start line. It was a dark and cloudy night. 

The CO, the Intelligence Officer and | moved to Birr 
Cross Roads in the middle of the two rear companies with 
our little party of signallers trailing D3 cable and carrying 
some unlucky pigeons in baskets. At 0300 all was quiet; 
half an hour later all companies had reported that they were 
formed up on the tapes. Suddenly at 0350 the sky behind 
and on our flanks erupted. The blast was so deafening that 
we jammed out fingers in our ears; the ground shook, We 
could see the flashes of the barrage in the murk ahead. 
There were just a few silvery streaks in the sky to the east. 
The swish of the 18pdr shells tempted us to crouch down. 
In fact, although we could not see them, the two leading 
companies advancing on compass bearings were clinging 
to the barrage and moving forward each time it jumped a 
further 25 yards. The reserve companies and our own head- 
quarters soon started to move forward in the gloom as well. 

We reached what had been the German front line. Here, 
the wire had been blown to bits by our bombardments of 
the preceding fortnight. Slowly the light strengthened. We 
could now see about 100 yards and all around us men moved 
steadily forward. The going was fairly good at first. Five 
hundred yards farther on we found the two leading com- 
panies on their objective rounding up a number of dazed 
Germans. The two reserve companies now pressed through 
towards their objective on the Bellwaarde Ridge and soon 
struck a ravine of sorts full of water and surrounded by the 
dead stumps of Chateau Wood. Here were smouldering 
dugouts which had been treated to a barrage of Thermite 
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(incendiary bombs) fired from mortars, There were also 
some pillboxes which had been knocked over by heavy 
artillery fire. 

Ploughing through the mud the two reserve companies 
could be seen approaching the crest of the ridge which was 
our final objective. When the CO and | reached a point on 
the crest they were mopping up some dugouts running 
along the northern edge of the wood. It was now quite 
light. We established HQ in a large shell hole. | could hear a 
lot of MG fire 100 yards or so away to our left. Evidently the 
battle here was not yet over. About 100ft above our heads 
an RE8 scout plane was sounding its klaxon horn. Looking 
up | could see the pilot distinctly. The time had come to 
put out the ground strips indicating our HQ's position and 
the capture of our objective. The pilot seemed satisfied for 
he put the nose of his aircraft up and made off. One of his 
friends failed to get back to safety. His aircraft had been 
caught, probably by our own shells, and was burning a 
few hundred yards away on our left. 


Killed after winning VC 

| wrote ‘Objective gained’ and our map reference on the 
flimsy message form which the signals sergeant promptly 
attached to the leg of a pigeon which was released. | 
could not have said much else at the time. At that very 
moment Captain T. R. Colyer-Fergusson was winning his 
Victoria Cross just 200 yards away. As his 'B' Company 
approached the ridge he found himself in danger of losing 
the barrage which was already 100 yards ahead. Right in 
front of him was an enemy trench well wired and occupied 
by an MG crew which the barrage had missed. Hastily 
collecting about 10 men, amongst whom was Sergeant 
W. G. Boulding and his own orderly Pte. B. Bell, he rushed 
forward and gained a footing in the trench which was on 
the crest of the ridge. Almost at once a German company 
counter-attacked. Colyer-Fergusson and his little party 
shot down 20 or 30 of them with rifle fire and the survivors 
surrendered. The rest of the British company now came up. 
At the same time a German MG opened fire on them. 
Leaving his men to hold the trench Colyer-Fergusson and 
his orderly captured the gun. He then turned the gun on to 
another group of Germans killing a large number of them. 
A few minutes later he was hit in the head by a stray MG 
bullet and died instantly. 

Meanwhile 'C' Company on the right had also had a 
tough struggle for its objective, Here, Second Lieutenant 
Frost rushed a post which held an MG which was shooting 
down men of 1st Battalion, The Worcester Regiment on 
our right flank. Frost killed a German officer and 14 men. 
By now Col. Buckle had gone forward and ordered the two 
companies to consolidate about 150 yards ahead. The 
liaison officer from the Worcesters reported that they too 
were on their objective. It was now daylight. | could now 
see the 1st Battalion, The Sherwood Foresters and 2nd 
Battalion, The East Lancashire Regiment passing through 
us and going strong en route to the Black Line 1,200 yards 
ahead on the Westhoek Ridge. 

Hours of uncertainty, misunderstanding and confusion 
descended on the battlefield. It took me a long time to 
grasp what was actually happening in front and on our 
flanks. Walking wounded of the Foresters and E. Lan- 
cashires said their attack was going well but that they were 
losing a lot of men from MG fire from their east flank and, 
surprisingly, from their right rear as well. About 0630 these 
two battalions were apparently on their objective on the 


Westhoek Ridge but fighting was still going on. About 
British Infantry Sergeant, 1917 the same time our own company in Chateau Wood reported 
that they were being subjected to very heavy MG fire from 
their east flank. Looking back | saw our own GOC, Brigadier- 
General H. W. Cobham, DSO, coming towards us with his 
brigade major. Suddenly quite close to us the brigade 
major (Captain A. Holmes Scott, Royal Engineers) was 
killed by an MG bullet. 

On the edge of the tree stumps of Chateau Wood two 
tanks were bogged down. They were the only tanks | saw 
that day. Coming forward from the direction of Hellfire 
Corner there was a mass of troops from 25th Brigade, 
(Brigadier-General C. Coffin, DSO), destined to carry 
forward the advance beyond the Westhoek Ridge to the 
Green Line, About this time my CO, while trying to find out 
what the situation was on our right flank, was wounded 
and evacuated, Fortunately Lieutenant-Colonel S. G 
Latham, MC, the second-in-command, had found it 
impossible to restrain himself from coming forward to see 
if he could be of any help. He never bothered to take cover. 
We had breakfast—biscuits and cold, boiled bacon from 
our haversacks washed down with cold tea. Latham 
then went towards the right flank to find out what was 
really going on there. A lot of MG fire was coming from 
Nonnebosschen, Glencorse and Polygon Woods. Nobody 
seemed able to say definitely which group of trees was 
which. The Worcesters apparently were out of touch with 
30th Division which was rumored to-have failed to take 
Clapham Junction. 


The guns resume 

The sound of MG fire from this direction continued. 
About this time our signallers reported that they had line 
communication with brigade HQ. When | raised the instru- 
ment the brigade Intelligence officer's voice seemed far 
away. | gathered, however, that 30th Division had been 
checked but were staging another attack on Sanctuary 
Wood and Stirling Castle. About 1000, the guns on our 
own front opened up in all-out support for 25th Brigade 


$ now said to be near the final objective for the day—the 

5 Green Line on the far side of the Hanebeek stream. Despite 

= the obscure situation on their right flank they seemed to be 

doing well 

Their progress was a matter of great interest to us as we 

A This NCO wears hip-length trench waders to negotiate were due to relieve one of their battalions when it reached 
the engulfing mud. He is also wearing emergency issue its objective. About this time we were heavily shelled. 
‘South African’ -style leather equipment. Brigade HQ ordered us to send 60 men at once to Westhoek 
V Australians and a dead German share a railway cutting to act as additional stretcher-bearers. A steady stream of 
between Ypres and Roulers on 12 October. walking wounded flowed from the front. They reported 


that 25th Brigade's three assault battalions were on their 
objective but had lost a lot of men. Some said they had 
got their objectives but had been counter-attacked and 
driven back. Large numbers of Germans had been seen 
arriving in lorries. By now it was at least clear that they still 
held Glencorse Wood and Nonnebosschen. The hours 
dragged by in an atmosphere of continued uncertainty. A 
wounded officer from 25th Brigade said they were being 
slowly pushed back to the Westhoek Ridge. Another 
= reported later that Brig.- Gen. Coffin had been forward with 
his troops all the morning and was now rallying what was 
left of his brigade on the Westhoek Ridge. 

All day the skies had been overcast. At about 1600 it 
started to rain in torrents. The shellholes rapidly filled with 
water. Men were soon sinking knee-deep in the mud. The 
prolonged preliminary bombardment had shattered the 
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drainage system and the churned up earth held water like a 
sponge. The soldiers’ ground-sheet capes were poor 
protection. Very soon we were all soaked to the skin. Only 
after dark did | fully understand what had happened. The 
30th Division on our right, in a maze of shattered tree stumps 
and wire, had lost the barrage soon after the start. All the 
tanks supporting them had almost immediately become 
immobilized in the stinking bog. In the whole day, they 
had advanced less than 1,000 yards to Stirling Castle 
after using up all their battalions. For them it had been a 
nightmare—almost as bad as the first day of the Somme. 
It was clear that the Germans still held the high ground of 
the Gheluvelt Plateau at Clapham Junction and Glencorse 
Wood. The rest of Fifth Army on our left had had better 
luck and advanced about 2,000 yards. 


Deadly toll of the MGs 

It rained all night. Soon after dawn 10th Battalion, The 
Cheshire Regiment (25th Division) arrived to relieve us 
and we moved back in small parties towards Ypres. For the 
moment the guns were silent, Stretcher bearers were still 
bringing back their heavy loads through the all-pervading 
swamp of glutinous mud. Compared with 25th Brigade's 
battalions our casualties of 13 killed and 189 wounded had 
been light. Altogether the division had lost 160 officers 
and 3,005 men, mainly due to deadly MG fire from the east 
flank, This was a fifth of the total British loss on 31 July but 
we had 600 prisoners to show for it. The divisional artillery 
exposed in the open for six weeks before the attack had lost 
more men from mustard gas and HE than they had incurred 
in the whole preceding period from 1914. 

We spent the next 10 days in comparative comfort in 
billets in the little town of Steenvoorde near Poperinghe. 
The Corps commander, after congratulating us on our 
efforts, informed us that we would have the privilege of 
continuing the battle in the same area when the weather 
improved. | do not recall any unbounded enthusiasm at 
his announcement, but if anyone disapproved he kept his 
mouth shut. Meanwhile, the rain continued unabated. 
On 13 August we returned to the line of shellholes we had 
captured two weeks previously with two companies 
forward just short of Westhoek. Conditions had been bad 
when we left; they were even worse now. All the holes 
were full to the brim with water. Everywhere it was hard 
going through the mud. In some places duckboard tracks 
sank out of sight almost as soon as they were laid. Aerial 
photographs showed the Hanebeek, which had been a mere 
trickle on 31 July, was now a broad stream. This time the 
advance to the Green Line which we had captured but 
failed to hold on the 31st was to be carried out immediately 
south of the Ypres-Roulers railway on a two-brigade front 
with Coffin's 25th Brigade on the right. The Northampton- 
shires were now attached to this brigade as a reserve. On 
our right Polygon Wood, Glencorse Wood and Nonne- 
bosschen were still in enemy hands. It was abundantly 
clear that if the 56th Division attacking on our right failed 
to capture them we would once again be out on a limb and 
caught under fire as we had been a fortnight earlier, 

The battle on 16 August remained imprinted on my mind 
because it was the only time | ever saw anyone in the act 
of winning a VC. This time we took into action only 13 
officers and 400 men. Zero hour was 0445. The three 
attacking units of 25th Brigade, 2nd Battalion, The Royal 
Berkshire Regiment, 1st Battalion, The Royal lrish Rifles 
and 2nd Battalion, The Lincolnshire Regiment, got off on 
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time despite being shelled when forming up. As the light 
strengthened, reports passed to us from brigade HQ gave 
the impression that all was going well and that the Hanebeek 
had been reached and crossed. Later, however, news came 
once more that they were being caught in enfilade by MGs 
on right and left flanks. Wounded and stretcher-bearers 
passing by said that Gen. Coffin had gone forward to the 
hard-pressed front. 

In lulls during the bombardment we could once more 
hear prolonged MG fire from Nonnebosschen and Polygon 
Wood. Col. Latham therefore ordered Captain C. E. Blake 
to find out what the situation was there. Working his way 
to the right, Blake discovered that 56th (1st London) 
Division had found the tangled mass of dead woods around 
Inverness Copse and Glencorse Wood concealing con- 
siderable numbers of unlocated MGs which had been too 
much for it. There could be no doubt that Coffin's brigade 
was isolated 1,200 yards ahead with open flanks. The 
expected counter-attack came at abóüt 0930 under a 
savage bombardment of shells and MG fire. As the morning 
dragged on there could be no escaping the fact that 25th 
Brigade were being shot to pieces and slowly pressed back. 
A little after noon Gen. Coffin ordered Capt. Blake's two 
forward companies to come forward at once and our other 
two companies to join him on the Westhoek Ridge with all 
speed. When we arrived a terrifying situation prevailed, 
The German shellfire was hellish. Ours must have been 
just as bad for them. Our forward observation officers had 
now brought down a dense curtain of fire across our front. 
Just behind the Westhoek Ridge the massed Vickers guns 
of the Divisional MG companies had opened up with good 
observation and deadly effect. In the din you had to shout 
to make yourself heard. 


The imperturbable Gen. Coffin 

On the ridge we found Coffin standing upright in the 
open. He welcomed us with a smile : ‘Those two companies 
of yours are a fine lot. They got here just in time’. We then 
discovered that he had led the counter-attack with them 
and halted the Germans about 150 yards ahead. He and 
Latham then took the rest of the battalion forward and 
patched up some sort of line with Royal Berkshire sur- 
vivors and filled the gap between the right flank and what 
was left of 167th Brigade (56th Division). Neither Coffin, 
nor Latham for that matter, showed the slightest inclination 
to take cover or indeed of being in any way perturbed. 

About 1700 quiet descended on the front. It seemed that 
both sides had had enough for the time being. The sun made 
a fitful appearance. Three of Coffin's battalions had lost 
half their strength—the Royal lrish Rifles had only one 
officer and 60 men left. They were still, however, a dis- 
ciplined body prepared to fight on. So long as Coffin 
remained with them they would have gone on to the last 
man. 

Within two weeks my battalion had lost about 330 
officers and men. Compared with other 8th Division 
battalions we escaped lightly. On 16 August our divisional 
loss came to 81 officers and 2,074 men. When Haig 
inspected the infantry on 21 August only 3,950 of the 
12,000 or so available three weeks previously could be 
paraded. | do not recollect anything he said. According 
to the Divisional History however he 'gave the division 
many words of encouragement and thanks, inspiring all 
ranks by his generous appreciation of what they had done." 

Junior officers in most battles see only the local picture. 
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A The first day's advance which yielded over a quarter of 
the ground won and POWs gained in the entire campaign. 

V An Australian 9.2in howitzer south of Ypres in September, 
the 13-ton gun flung 290/b shells 5.8 miles at 2rpm. 
VVPackhorses of a Vickers MG section pass through 

ruined Ypres on their way up to the front, 19 October. 


Australian War Memorial 


Historians therefore tend to treat their accounts with 
caution. Because | had the luck to act as adjutant in both 
these battles | probably got a broader impression of what 
went on than most of my fellow second lieutenants. By 
some fluke, a copy of the three-page report | wrote on the 
battle a day or so afterwards has survived. | recollect being 
very proud of this literary effort at the time and feeling 
somewhat peeved when my CO signed it after only a 
cursory glance before dispatch to brigade HQ. | realize that 
my comments are open to the charge of bias. The loss of 
so many of my friends may well have embittered me. But, 
| can at least say that in my limited experience the accusa- 
tion that divisional and brigade commanders ordered their 
men to face dangers they were not prepared to share 
themselves is unfair, Even in minor operations they had 
little scope for initiative and no option other than to obey 
orders. The casualty rate in battalion commanders (eight 
out of our 12 on 31 July), company commanders and 
lieutenants was proportionately far in excess than that of 


men in the ranks. 


What | failed to understand after these two battles was 
why Haig chose to attack in an area of reclaimed marshland 
which two years experience had already shown would 
revert to bog when it rained. It should have been obvious 
that this was no place to employ the 136 primitive tanks 
committed to battle here. Why did he so blatantly advertise 
his intention of attacking east of Ypres for six weeks before 
the actual assault by a vast increase in traffic, a gigantic 
forward build up of dumps and a fortnight's preliminary 
bombardment ? This mystified me at the time and still does. 
Having finally shown his hand and staged a fiasco on the 
31 July why did he decide to go on with the battle hoping 
for fine weather? | was even more astonished when we 
came back to the muddy horror of Passchendale in 


November 1917. 


Hubert Essame 
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On 30 September 1944 the Mayor of Dover made an 
announcement to his townsfolk. The area of Cap Gris Nez 
on the French coast opposite Dover had been captured 
by the Canadian First Army. The town went mad. Toasts 
were drunk, a thanksgiving service was held, people danced 
in the streets, and a telegram expressing the gratitude of 
the town was sent to Lieutenant-General Henry D. G. 
Crerar and his army. There was, of course, a little more 
to it than simply celebrating the success of Allied arms on a 
foreign field. The Cap Gris Nez area contained a collection 
of German long-range guns which had been the bane of 
Dover's existence for four long years. While Dover had had 
more than its share of air raids—464 bombs and three 
flying bombs had landed in the area—it had been harder hit 
by the 2,284 heavy shells which had whistled across the 
English Channel to wreak havoc in every quarter of the 
town. Every public building—schools, hospitals, civic 
offices—had been damaged in one way or another, 216 
people killed, 762 injured and innumerable private houses 
destroyed or damaged. 

Dover was not alone. SE Kent was called 'Shellfire 
Corner' in those days. Deal, Ramsgate and Folkestone, 
together with the country in between, also suffered. Some 
of the residents began to wonder if they were not suffering 
unnecessarily. It was noticed that whenever British guns 


A German 280mm rail gun, 
probably located at Crabes 
near Calais, fires a 771.750 
shellat a British 

battery near Dover. 
Although Dover and other 
English South Coast towns 
suffered badly from 
shelling, this was not the 
German object. Their aim 
was to knock out British 
guns protecting Allied 
shipping in the Channel. 
aA May 1942; yet another 
shellis unleashed on the 
English South Coast. 


opened up to fire in the direction of France, the German 
guns retaliated within minutes. 'Obviously', they said, 
"the wretched gunners are having some sort of private 
war with their opposite numbers, and we catch the backlash.’ 
Deputations called on MPs, petitions were signed, questions 
were asked in the House of Commons. The great 'Cross 
Channel Duel' myth was born. 

But like most problems, there was more to it than met 
the eye. In the first place, there was little ‘duelling’ going 
on. France was well out of range of most of the guns in 
Kent and indeed it was never their target. Their job was to 
attack enemy shipping trying to sneak through the Straits 
of Dover. The Germans, on the other hand, had plenty of 
guns which could reach across the water, and as soon as 
British guns began to attack shipping, the German guns 
opened fire in order to protect their sailors and silence the 
British batteries. There was invariably a spread of the shells, 
and invariably too, after firing at the offending guns the 
German gunners usually fired a few more in the general 
direction for good measure. This was the backlash which, 
understandably, upset the local population. When this had 
been explained, the citizens were mollified, if not comforted ; 
but, as the post-war records showed, far from engaging in 
protracted duels the Dover guns had only managed to 
bombard the German batteries on a handful of occasions. 
The basic reason for this had a long history. 

When the German Army occupied the Channel coast in 
1940, one of their first moves was to bring up some long- 
range artillery, which they had ready and waiting, with the 
object of dominating the Straits of Dover. The super-long- 
range gun was a favorite German weapon—almost a status 
symbol because of the enormous propaganda impact made 
by the Paris Gun of 1918. This 210mm (8.26in) monster 
had fired a 2640 shell into Paris from the unheard-of 
range of 76 miles, and in the post-war years the designers 
and builders had worked on a new design for a 210mm 
rail gun which would allow the feat to be repeated, The 
result was a pair of guns with a maximum range of 125,735 
yards—714 miles. These arrived in the Calais region in 
August 1940. This was the beginning of a concentration 
of guns in the Calais and Cap Gris Nez area intended to 
dominate the Channel and provide artillery cover for 
‘Operation Sealion', the planned but abandoned invasion 
of England. More guns began to move in; 280mm (11in) 
rail guns of various patterns were shunted into positions 
prepared with turntables to give them the greatest possible 
arc of fire. Meanwhile Organization Todt (an army of 
workers. named after Fritz Todt, engineer and Nazi, and 
later under the direction of Albert Speer) turned its shovels 
and concrete mixers loose on a vast construction programme 
of concrete installations for super-heavy coast defense 
guns. 

In addition to the super-guns there were a host of smaller 
ones capable of reaching most of the way across the 
Channel to deal with shipping. But it was the big ones 
which put the people of Dover at risk. A gun on Cap Gris 
Nez with a range of 70 miles could threaten everything in 
an arc stretching from the outskirts of Brighton, through 
Hayward's Heath, East Grinstead, Westerham, Dartford, 
across Essex to Clacton-on-Sea. In fact, fragments of a 
210mm shell from one of the railway guns was found as 


far inland as Rainham, between Chatham and Sittingbourne 
in North Kent, late in 1940. 

What was Britain doing while all this was going on? 
Much the same thing as the Germans, but on a smaller 
scale. Super-long-range artillery had never held much 
attraction for them, The activities of the Paris Gun had led 
to some desultory research into long-range ballistics. In 
1918 a 16in (405mm) gun was reduced to 8in in the bore 
so as to fire an 8in shell via a 16in cartridge. This achieved 
a muzzle velocity of 4,900 fps, but on the sixth shot of its 
trial, before the maximum range could be reached, all but 
8ft of the 69ft-long barrel-liner cracked and the trial was 
abandoned. Postwar opinion was against spending money 
on research into weapons which would never be used, so 
no finance was available to repair the gun and the whole 
project went to the scrapyard 

Reading the reports, one gets the impression that the 
design had been done to prove that it cou/d be done, that 
the Germans had no patent on long-range guns, but that 
the troops were not that keen on the idea. The 1920s also 
saw the scrapping of most of the long-range rail-guns 
which had been built during the war and used in France. 
Some were mothballed, some had the guns scrapped and 
the mountings stored, but most were cut up and dis- 
mantled. 
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A One of the 406mm ''Adolf' gun installations of Batterie 
Lindemann. The structure shrugged off most bombs. 
<1Batterie Todt in the hands of the Allies, 1944. 


t> German, inthe Pas de Calais. Batteries 4, 
5,6,10; ایا‎ O AR of 22 
miles plus. 7, 9 ۵ 11 17 cm. hada 17.4-mile 
range. The six 24cms of 2and 3a 18.3 miles. The 
four 38cm Siegfrieds' (12) range was 34.6 miles while the 
three 40.6cm guns of Batterie Lindemann (8) reached 34.8 
miles. 1's two 21cm guns' impressive range was 71.4 miles 
—the longest range of the German guns that saw action. 
against the British coastal batteries. The three 30.5cms. 
of 15 achieved 29 miles, while the 15cm V3'Millipede" 
gun (16) was designed for an incredible 150 miles range. 
Itwas just as well for the British —and especially the 
Londoner—that it never saw action. Had it ever been 
unleashed, it would have been capable of delivering up to 
50 tons of HE a day at five times the speed of sound. 

This 50-barrelled monster was sunk immovably into the 
earth. 


As a result, when the German Army stood on the shore 
opposite Dover in the summer of 1940 there was nothing 
Britain could do about it. As usual, it was the Royal Navy 
who made the first move; on 10 June 1940 Rear-Admiral 
Sir Bruce Fraser, Third Sea Lord, conferred with Vickers- 
Armstrong Ltd. about the possibility of adapting two 14in 
(355.6mm) guns, designed for the King George V-class 
battleships, to land mountings to be installed near Dover. 
Vickers saw how it could be done, instructions were given, 
and a site was selected inland of St. Margaret's Bay at 
Cliffe along the coast from Dover. These guns had a range 
of 48,000 yards (27.27 miles) firing a 1,586lb shell, so 
they could easily reach Calais. 

Winston Churchill—Prime Minister by then—was the 
guiding spirit behind the Navy's move. He had raised the 
question of long-range guns as early as May, foreseeing 
what was likely to happen, and had suggested (ever keen 
to keep the Navy in the public eye) using the Royal 
Marine Artillery to man the guns. He then prodded the 
War Office and the Royal Artillery began to look to see 
what could be done 

Among the few Gunners with any knowledge of super- 
guns was one who had been involved with railway artillery 
since it began. Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart Montague 
Cleeve, RA, when a young captain in World War |, had been 


magazines. engine rooms, hydraulic pipelines and store- 
rooms to be built and complex fire-control equipment to 
be installed. As a result it was not until June 1942 that 
Wanstone Battery became operational. These two 100-ton 
guns were then christened 'Clem' and 'Jane'. 

Meanwhile the question of a British super-gun had 
arisen. Once more it was the Royal Navy who started the 
ball rolling. In the spring of 1940, for no particular reason 
it seems, the Director of Naval Ordnance enquired of the 
War Office whether there were any plans for developing a 
‘hyper-velocity’ gun. There were none, and there was little 
enthusiasm for the idea. So in October the DNO proposed 
putting an 8in calibre liner into a 13.5in barrel to produce a 
weapon with a range of 60 nautical miles. The ballistic 
experts studied the idea but reported that the gun would 
be too short to develop the desired velocity and range, 
and they suggested lining-down a 16in gun to 7in (178mm), 
or screwing two 16in guns together end-to-end and in- 
serting an Bin liner, 

But the DNO preferred his original idea, though with the 
Bin liner made as long as could be managed on existing 
machinery and thus sticking out of the 13.5's muzzle for 
some considerable length. The liner was to have a few deep 
grooves and the 25015 shell fitted with ribs to engage in 
the grooves to give the necessary spin—a system used by the 
Germans in the original Paris Gun, by Vickers in their 1918 
model, and again by the Germans in their 210mm and 
280mm rail-guns. 

Two guns were put in hand. The first was assembled at 
Yantlet Battery, on the Isle of Grain, off Sheppey in Kent, 
in June 1942. Trial shots were fired northwards, across the 
Thames estuary and over the Maplin Sands, producing a 
muzzle velocity of 4,500fps and a maximum range of about 
57 miles. Some technical problems were still to be over- 
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A 'Bruce'—named after 
Rear Admiral Sir Bruce 
Fraser, Third Sea Lord — 
reached arange of 624 
miles when it was first 
fired on 30 March 1943. 
But after 30 shots the 
rifling on the inside of 

the barrel was worn so that 
the ribbed shells failed to 
'catch' in the grooves. The 
result was that ‘Bruce’ 

was unable to make any 
further contribution to the 
Allied war effort. 

> 19 الاك‎ 1940, Gin gun 
manned by the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers fires from Fan 
Bay east of Dover. 
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come. The second gun was then installed in the RM Siege 
Battery area behind St. Margaret's at Cliffe, alongside the 
two 14in guns, where it was christened 'Bruce' in honor 
of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser—recently appointed C-in-C 
Home Fleet. 

‘Bruce’ was first fired on 30 March 1943, its line of fire 
being SW, across Hastings and Eastbourne to impact in 
the sea off Beachy Head, from which point observers 
could plot the fall of shot. It achieved a range of 624 miles 
(110,000 yards), vindicating the predictions of the ballistics 
experts. But it also bore out another of their prophecies; 
the high temperature developed by the explosion in the 
gun, After 30 shots had been fired, the rifling was so 
badly worn that the ribbed shells no longer engaged in the 
grooves. So after firing a series of test shots, which gave 
valuable ballistic information on such subjects as strato- 
spheric trajectories and shell design for high velocities, 
‘Bruce’ fell silent and remained so for the rest of the war. 

The problem of rapid wear on the gun barrels was one 
which had to be faced by all the superguns. They all had 
to use the most powerful cartridge possible in order to 
achieve cross-Channel ranges. The 14in and 15in could 
fire between 80 and 100 rounds before accuracy became 
affected; the German 406mm (16in) could manage 170- 
180 rounds, the 305mm (12in) 250 rounds and the smaller 
guns about 350—except the 210 high-performance gun 
which could only manage about 100. This meant that after 
the designated number of shots had been fired, the barrel 
of the gun had to be removed from the mounting and a new 
one fitted in. The old one went back to the gunmaker to 
have the rifled inner tube removed and a new one fitted. 
This may sound simple, but a 15in gun barrel weighed 
100 tons and a 406mm 120 tons. 

These enormous lumps of metal had to be withdrawn and 


replaced literally in the face of the enemy. The cranes and 
other machinery and the special railway transport trucks for 
the barrels had to be hidden and the job done behind camou- 
flage nets and smoke screens. If either side got to know 
that the other was in the middle of a barrel change they 
would lose little time in unleashing a shell or two. Barrel 
changing often demanded the removal of protective 
shielding or parts of the gun emplacement. One well- 
placed shell at such an opportune time could wreck the 
gun and mounting beyond repair. So far as is known, 
nobody was caught with his barrel down, but it is rumored 
that changing a barrel at Dover had to be approved by 
the Cabinet before work could start. 

On a clear day the defenders of Dover could stand on the 
cliff-tops and, with a pair of field glasses, watch Organi- 
zation Todt hard at work on the French coast. Doubtless 
the Germans could spy on the British gunners with equal 
ease. On those turf-covered chalk cliff-tops on either 
side of the English Channel there was little hope of hiding 
such activity. Once the batteries were built, the various 
installations were camouflaged, but that did little good. 
The scarred chalk showed every shovel mark, and since these 
enormous concrete structures took weeks to build, during 
which little concealment was possible, camouflaging the 
result was of little use as long as photographs of the con- 
struction phase remained in existence. Because of these, 
both sides had the guns of the opposition pinpointed to 
the nearest yard. 

On the French coast guns were being emplaced in every 
possible position. Not all of them were cross-Channel 
guns or even anti-shipping guns : many were there to defend 
the coastline against a possible invasion, just as there were 
many similar ‘emergency batteries’ on the English coast. But 
the list of the long-range batteries which eventually 


appeared between Gravelines and Boulogne was impres- 
sive enough. The most dangerous were the three 406mm 
(16in) guns, originally intended for a class of German 
battleship, forming Batterie Lindemann, manned by 244th 
Naval Coast Artillery Battalion, Known as the ‘Adolf’ guns, 
they had a 66ft barrel and fired a 2,271 ۱ shell to a range of 
46,800 yards (26.59 miles). That was the standard shell 
for which the gun was originally designed ; but the German 
Army had been thinking about the use of these guns on 
railway mountings and had designed a lightweight shell 
of 1,325lb, which they now made available to the naval 
gunners. This gave the guns a range of 61,250 yards, or 
34.8 miles and 5011 of penetration before the armor-piercing 
shells exploded. 

The emplacement for the 'Adolf' guns was a massive 
concrete casemate with enough thickness on top to shrug 
off the heaviest RAF bombs. The gun was mounted inside 
this concrete chamber in an armored turret; magazines. 
and engine rooms were buried beneath more concrete 
and earth behind the casemate, and the ammunition was 
sent up to the gun turret by electric lifts. 

Almost as potent were the 380mm (15in) ‘Siegfried’ 
guns of Batterie Todt. These had been developed by Krupp 
in 1934 as battleship guns, having a maximum range of 
45,900 yards (26 miles) with a 1,764lb shell. They were 
then adapted for coast defense and had the chambers 
reamed out to take a more powerful cartridge and a new 
long-range shell of 1,091Ib was designed, giving them a 
maximum range of 61,000 yards or 34.6 miles. 

Supporting these permanently emplaced guns were a 
variety of railway-mounted 280mm guns on turntables, a 
system of mounting which gave them a wide arc of fire 
and a considerable advantage over the British rail guns. 
These had been designed as bombardment guns in 1917, 
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and could only traverse 1° either side of their center-line. 
To achieve a greater arc of fire they had to be hooked up 
to a locomotive and pushed or pulled along a curved track 
until the barrel pointed in the right direction. s 

The most fearsome of the cross- Channel guns—or what 
would have been had it been finished in time—was the 
massive V3 assembly at Moyecques, two miles inland of 
Cap Gris Nez. This was a 50-barrel gun sunk immovably 
into a hillside during early 1944 and aimed straight at the 
heart of London. 

Had the V3 ever got into action, London would have 
had a nasty surprise. For th&-multiple-sectioned 150mm 
(5.9in) gun was theoretically capable of firing 50 tons of 
HE every 24 hours at five times the speed of sound. As it 
was, it was the citizens of Kent who bore the brunt of the 
German batteries, Shells from British batteries fell around 
the German sites, of course, but the French coast was 
comparatively thinly populated, so that the English side 
had far worse casualty and damage figures. The first shells 
fell in Dover on 13 August 1940; the last on 26 September 
1944. Periodically the Dover guns would attempt to silence 
the opposition, but at 23 miles range, with no form of 
observation of the fall of shot, hits were a matter of chance. 
Perhaps the Germans were the luckiest in this matter. On 
10 December 1940 a shell from one of the 280mm rail-guns 
fell a few feet from ‘Peacemaker’, the 13.5in gun at Martin 
Mill, severely damaging one of the bogies and mortally 
wounding one of the Royal Marine gunners. Apart from 
that chance shot there appears to have been little damage 
done on either side. 

The shooting at enemy shipping was more effective. At 
the end of the war the Dover guns were credited with 
sinking 26 vessels by gunfire, together with an unknown 
number damaged with varying degrees of severity. 
Undoubtedly the worst day of the war for the British 
gunners was 12 February 1942 when their most mouth- 
watering target of all, the German heavy ships Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen were hugging the French coast 
at 30 knots in their famous 'Channel Dash'. Only the 
9.2in S. Foreland battery could engage because Wanstone 
was unfinished, the larger guns could not hit fast-moving 


British 13.5in rail guns at 
full elevation (winter 1940). 
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targets and the smaller guns could not waste their anti- 
convoy ammunition at extreme ranges. 

The Army's four guns contributed just 33 shells to the 
futile string of efforts made by all three services to stop 
the German battle squadron. S. Foreland, surprised in the 
middle of a practice drill, fired them ‘blind’. Visibility was 
five miles and there was no means of checking fall of 
shot. Only thanks to the battery's newly installed K-type 
radar was the engagement conducted for the 17 hectic 
minutes that the German ships were within range. Even so 
all the shells were unwittingly aimed at the rear big ship, 
Prinz Eugen and fell astern though it was reported at the 
time that one hit was scored. Fortunately the German 
shore guns' counter-battery fire against S. Foreland was. 
just as ineffectual and there was some consolation in that 
the British shoot was the first to be radar directed. 

Butit was the ‘Duel’ legend which caught the imagination, 
although in fact the coast artillery 15in guns only fired six 
times against the enemy batteries, the rest of the counter- 
battery fire being done by the Royal Marine Siege Battery. 
When the day came that observation could be provided, 
they both rose to the opportunity. 

On 16 September 1944 the 14in and 15in guns prepared 
for a final bout against their old adversaries across the 
water. Canadian First Army was closing in, and had agreed 
to provide an air observation post with radio communication 
with the Dover fire command. The spotter aircraft took off on 
the 17th, and Wanstone Battery opened fire, scoring a direct 
hit on Batterie Lindemann with the first shot. The RM 
Siege Battery joined in. Before the day was over they had 
fired 174 shells and obtained 11 direct hits on the gun 
casemates. Two days later they took on Batterie Grosser 
Kurfurst obtaining 25 direct hits, and the next day Batterie 
Todt sustained six direct hits. 

The undamaged guns in the batteries, knowing their 
time was running out, gave Dover its worst shelling ever 
on the 26 September, landing 63 shells inside the town 
boundary in 24 hours, but it was the last gasp. On the 
30th the Canadians swept through the batteries, and the 
Mayor of Dover was the first to hear the news. 

James Ettrick 


German 28cm rail gun (Bruno) blasts at the British South Coast defenses. The gun had 
remained virtually unchanged since 1918. 
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BODENPLATTE 1945 
The doomed Luftwaffe’s 
final, desperate and 
ill-timed attempt to hit 
back at its RAF and 
USAAF tormentors 


HUNTING THE HAGURO 
British destroyers sink 

a Japanese cruiser in a 
thrilling all-action 

night attack in the 

Indian Ocean 


GERMAN TANKS 1914-45 
From the metal horrors 
of World War 1 to the 
fighting vehicles such 

as the hard-hitting 

Tiger and Panther 


| LITTLE BIG HORN 


Folk hero Gen. Custer 
thought he and the 7th 
Cavalry were a match 
for any Indian. He 
was wrong 


THE VAAGSO RAID 1941 
The Commandos had to 
prove themselves. So they 
attacked a Norwegian 
port, killed 110 Germans 
and sank 16,000 tons of 
enemy shipping 


A PEOPLE’S ARMY 
From 34 men, the VPLA 
grew to out-fight and 
out-think the generals 
of two great nations 
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The story of Willy Messerschmitt's famous Me Bf 109 begins back in 1934, the first prototype flying in 
September 1935. It resulted in the German Ministry of Aviation placing a production order for the Bf 109, 
the Messerschmitt company's first military contract. At this time the 109 was the most advanced fighter 
aircraft in the world. Over the years, and as technology advanced, the B, C, D, E, F and H, and G and K types 
followed one another, the aircraft improving in speed and armament until the introduction of the G series. 
In some ways this heralded the beginning of the end for the most feared and respected Luftwaffe fighter 
aircraft of World War Il. Weight of armor and extra armament were added to the willing frame until its 
speed and maneuverability were cut down and its performance dropped when compared with the Spitfire 
and other Allied fighters. Including all series, about 34,000 Me Bf 109s were built. 


WING SPAN 32ft 63in 
LENGTH 29ft O3in 
WING AREA 174-376sq ft 
HEIGHT 8ft 23in 
WEIGHT EMPTY 5,893lb 
WEIGHT LOADED 6,940Ib 
MAX WEIGH? 7,491lb 
POWER PLANT Daimler-Benz DB 605DC, 
12 cyl, liquid-cooled, inverted 
Vee, with Methanol-water 
injection (MW50) ; 96-octane 
fuel (C3) giving 2,000hp at 
take-off and 1,800hp at 
16,730ft 
ARMAMENT One 30mm Mauser MK 108 cannon, with 60 rounds, or 
One 20mm Mauser MG 151 cannon with 150 rounds, plus 
Two 13mm Rheinmetall-Borsig MG 131, with 300 
rounds per gun 
MAX SPEED (at 6,940Ib) 340mph at sea-level 
366mph at 6,560ft 
372mph at 9,840ft 
380mph at 13,120ft 
386mph at 22,640ft 
RANGE 350 miles at 330mph at 19,030ft ; 
(with 66 Imp gall Junkers drop 
tank 620 miles) 
CLIMB 2۰9min to 9,840ft 
6 min to 18,700ft 
SERVICE CEILING 37,890ft 
GUN SIGHT Revi 16B reflector sight on 
folding bracket 
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